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The War.—At many points from the sea to Switzer- 
land there has been activity during the week on the 
western battle line, with the offensive passing from 


Dutta a side to side. At Arras, Fonte- 
nee Eee FS, nay and Les Eparges, artillery fire 

p. m.-July 20, a. m. ' Oe 
has been very persistent, while 


the infantry has been vigorous in attacks and counter 
attacks, especially at Pilkin, where the British have re- 
pulsed all German efforts; at Souchez, where the fight- 
ing has been particularly bloody and has resulted some- 
what to the advantage of the Germans, and on both sides 
of the St. Mihiel wedge, and in particular at Les 
Eparges, Apremont and Le Prétre. 

The most important operations in the west, and those 
which have been most bitterly contested, have been in 
the Argonne, where the Crown Prince has been keeping 
up an almost uninterrupted series of 
attempts to bend back the French 
lines and advance towards St. 
Mihiel. Only a slight measure of success has attended 
his endeavors, for the gain of the week, aside from 
heavy losses inflicted on the French, seemed to amount 
to not more than a quarter of a mile on a front of per- 
haps a mile and a half. From this, which has been the 
greatest gain by either side during the week, it will be 
seen that the deadlock in France and Belgium continued 
unchanged. 

The Germans have shifted their offensive from Ga- 
licia to central and northern Poland, where they have 
been bringing great pressure at many points of the line, 

from the Rawka to the Windau. In 
Poland the Courland district they have 
crossed the Windau to the northwest 


The Argonne 
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of Shavli and are moving towards Riga. West of the 
Niemen there have been numerous engagements of a 
Ossowetz is again being bombarded 
Further west the 


minor character. 
by heavy guns and with great energy. 
Germans have been forcing the Russians south in the 
direction of Lomza. Przasnysz after a strongly con- 
tested battle has again fallen and is in the hands of the 
Germans, who have forced the Russians to retire to 
the Narew river. West of Warsaw the Russians have 
fallen back to within sixteen miles of the city. To the 
north of Krasnik, in southern Poland, the Russians after 
their late victory over the Austrians, are again on the 
defensive and are making every effort to check the new 
Austro-German drive toward Lublin and Cholm, which 
is again under way and has advanced to Krasnoslav. 

In Galicia, except. for slight successes at several points 
on the Dniester where the Austro-Germans have crossed 


the river near the Bessarabian frontier, the Austro- 
Germans have made no _ progress. 


The Russians have held their posi- 
tions on the upper Bug and the Zlota 
Lipa, and on the Dniester have not only continued their 
solid opposition to the Austro-Germans, but have 
even forced them back southeast of Mariampol to the 
south bank of the river. 

Under a recent date the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment has addressed to the Government of the United 
States an official protest against the shipment by Ameri- 
can dealers of large quantities of 
war supplies to England and _ her 
allies. The Austro-Hungarian Gov- 
ernment declares that it is convinced that the attitude 
of the United States has hitherto been “inspired by a 
desire to maintain the strictest neutrality,” but at the 
same time it submits to our State Department, that the 
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situation which has arisen has frustrated this intention, 
and that the present traffic in war material “is not in 
conformity with the practice of strict neutrality,” be- 
“only one of the belligerent parties can take 
It goes on to say that a 


cause 
advantage of this export.” 
simple method of rectifying the situation, and one quite 
in keeping with neutrality would be to “notify the ene- 
mies of Austria-Hungary and Germany that the supply 
of food and raw materials will be stopped, if legal 
traffic in these articles between America and the central 
Powers of Europe is not permitted.” The note closes 
with the request that the United States act on “this 
entirely friendly appeal,” and “reconsider, in the light 
of the explanations set forth, the attitude it has hitherto 
observed in regard to this most important matter.” 

The official statement made by Germany in iis report 
of recent submarine operations, to the effect that during 
the preceding month, before a torpedo was discharged, 
warning was almost invariably given 
to the crew to leave the ship at- 
tacked, and that therefore the loss 


The Orduna 
Incident 


of non-belligerent lives had been considerably dimin- 
ished, was received generally with a good deal of satis- 
faction, as it seemed to indicate that a change had been 
inaugurated in submarine warfare, and that the Presi- 
dent’s efforts to mitigate its horrors were having effect. 
This hope, however, seems to have been premature, for 
it now appears that a repetition of the Lusitania incident 
was narrowly averted. The Orduna, a Cunard passenger 
ship carrying no ammunition, as she was on her way 
from Liverpool to New York, with twenty-two Ameri- 
cans aboard, was fired on without warning by a sub- 
marine close to the spot where the Lusitania went down. 
The torpedo went some ten feet astern. The submarine 
then rose to the surface and fired a number of shells, 
none of which took effect. By clever maneuvering and 
by superior speed the Orduna succeeded in making her 
escape. Such is the Captain’s story. Germany has not 
yet spoken. 

Neither from Italy nor from the Dardanelles has any 
official news of importance been reported. In both cases 
nothing but most meager details are available, a fact 
that would seem to indicate that in 
the Tyrol, along the Isonzo and in 
Gallipoli the situation is unchanged. 
The Balkans continue to be a subject of speculation. 
Rumania, it is reported, has been given by Austria one 
month to choose between two alternative propositions, 
both involving territorial concessions by Austria, which 
are to vary in extent according as Rumania actively 
assists the Dual Monarchy, or remains neutral and 


allows the transportation of arms and supplies to Tur- 


Other Iterns 


key. In Greece, M. Christakis Zographer, the Foreign 
Minister, has resigned, to the surprise of the diplomats, 
who expected that no resignation would be handed in 
until the whole Cabinet of M. Gounaris resigned in a 
of 


body at the opening Parliament next month. | 
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Germany has acknowledged her responsibility for the 
torpedoing of the Nebraskan, has expressed regret and 
promised reparation. Great Britain has adopted two 
measures, which will tend to mitigate the hardships to 
which the growers and shippers of American cotton 
have been subjected by the British blockade. No inter- 
ference is to be placed in the way of exporting cotton 
to any countries except Austria and Germany; and in 
addition the British Ambassador at Washington and the 
Consul-General at New York are to be instructed to pay 
the claims of American exporters for the detention and 
appropriation of American cotton by the British Govern- 
ment. The Italian cruiser, Guiseppe Garibaldi, has been 
sunk, 


Austria-Hungary.—A Red Book has just been pub- 
lished by the Austro-Hungarian Ministry of Foreign 


Affairs. The first two parts contain numerous affidavits 
and depositions asserting that the 
Red Book rights of hospitality were violated in 


the treatment of the Austro-Hun- 
garian diplomatic and consular officers by the Govern- 
ment officers of the hostile countries. A third part ac- 
cumulates evidence to show that inhuman treatment was 
inflicted upon Austrian and Hungarian citizens in hostile 
countries, “in most cases before the opening of hostili- 
ties.” The fourth part comprises “authentic proofs of the 
violations of the laws of warfare.’ That there is hardly 
a rule of warfare which has not been violated 
peatedly by the hostile armies is the contention of the 
Austrian authorities. One of the main causes for this 
unfortunate situation is said to be the employment on 
the part of France, Great Britain and Russia of “savages 
and half-savages against the troops of European powers.” 
They are well aware, it is added, that in this they are 
“disregarding the law of European nations.” The docu- 
ment continues: 

The preposterous claim of the hostile nations to the: right to 
subject entire populations of large countries to famine must be 
stigmatized as an impiously wanton violation of the rules of war- 
fare. No less impiously wanton is the act of the hostile Govern- 
ments in tolerating, if not actually inspiring, the unprecedented 
agitation of a press which disseminates lies and fosters hatred. 
Most of the excesses to which thousands of innocent and de- 
fenseless people have fallen victims are the direct outcome of 


re- 


that agitation. 
A number of “typical examples” of brutal treatment 


accorded to Austro-Hungarians are then given and ac- 
cusations are brought against the various nations. The 
heartless or immoral treatment of interned women and 
children is particularly mentioned and serious charges of 
barbarism are made against the Russians, Servians and 
Montenegrins. 


Germany.—A detailed reply has now been officially 
issued to answer the accusations brought against the 
German army in Belgium. Its contention is that Bel- 
gium offended against the recognized 
rules of international law, as ex- 
pressed in articles one and two of 
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the Hague conference. The testimony offered is “ma- 
terial gained from official investigation, especially based 
upon sworn testimony or upon reports received from the 
front.” According to it the Belgian civil population 
fought against the German troops in numerous towns. 


German troops were shot at in the districts from which the 
Belgian regular army had long since retreated. These shots 
came from houses and gardens, from roof tops and cellars, from 
fields and woods. It has been made clear by irrefutable 
testimony that in a whole series of instances, German troops 
were received with apparent cordiality by the Belgian civilian 
population when the troops were entering the town. Later, when 
darkness had set in or the moment was otherwise favorable, Ger- 
man soldiers were surprised by an armed attack. . . . In 
Liege, Aerschot, Dinant, Louvain the Germans have been shot 
down from behind and murdered. 


In regard to Louvain it is stated: 


The torch was applied to Louvain and in other Belgian towns 
only where bitter necessity demanded it. The plan of the des- 
truction of Louvain which appears in the official report shows 
clearly that the troops contented themselves with razing only 
those sections of the city where the inhabitants treacherously and 
with murderous intent made their attacks. 


The document insists that German soldiers often 
cared for Belgian women and children in the most self- 
sacrificing way, shared their bread with the sick and 
weak, and brought the latter to places where they could 
receive adequate care. Of the Belgian Government it 
is said: 

An emphatic protest too must be made against the Government 
which completely misconstrued its duties, which gave free rein 
to the insane passions of the people, and which now does not 
shrink from throwing off its own heavy guilt by meretricious 
abuse of the German army. ° 


The report of the Belgian Commission is described 
as an “attempt to twist facts in the case into the exact 
opposite to the truth.” 


Great Britain——The speech of the Marquis of Lans- 
downe in the House of Lords on the Registration Bill, 
should do much to stir the English people from the 
apathy which seems to possess so 
many among them. “My Lords,” 
said the Marquis, “we have now 
realized that the old go-as-you-please system has broken 
down completely.”” The Marquis thought it well to admit 
with all frankness, that the British Government as a 
national organization had proved itself woefully lacking 
in the expedients necessary in a time of national crisis. 
No one, he said, would ever know what this lack of effi- 
ciency and proper organization had cost the country in 
money, prestige, and most of all, in the lives of its 
citizens. 


Speech of the Mar- 
guis of Lansdowne 


We have been convicted as a nation. We have been found 
guilty by a foreign critic—a friendly critic—of prodigious ineffi- 
ciency in our national organization. As to the lesson to be 
learned, surely it is this, that the country should not tolerate a 
recurrence of the kind of incidents of which we have had recent 
experience. I do not think I go too far when I say that no Gov- 
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ernment, however composed, will command or retain the confi- 
dence of its people unless it takes steps to render such miscar- 
riages of effort and energy and good will impossible in the future. 

There has been a great awakening of public opinion. It was 
the general conception of our responsibilities in war up to a year 
or six months ago that we should have a strong navy, a home 
army of sufficient strength to defend our shores and an expedi- 
tionary force of six divisions ready to be thrown into any 
struggle on the Continent in which we might be interested. We 
believed that recruits could be taken from any source, and that 
the markets of the world would be open to supply us with all 
necessary munitions in the meantime. We left the civil popula- 
tion to itself. It was free to sell its labor as it pleased, when it 
pleased and where it pleased. It was permitted to work at halt 
speed, full speed or not to work at all. 

My Lords, we have now realized that all that was incompatible 
with the safety of the empire. We have realized that the old go- 
as-you-please system has broken down completely. 


The truth of this indictment seems borne out by the 
grave conditions now existing in Wales where, it is re- 
ported, more than one hundred thousand miners have 
organized a strike. The Daily Chronicle thinks that this 
is nothing less than mutiny; and the President of the 
Board of Trade, Mr. Walter Runciman, has announced 
that as an extreme measure, the Government will not 
hesitate to apply the penal sections of the Munitions of 
War Acts. On the other hand, the Government derives 
much satisfaction from the fact that the three billion dollar 
war loan, the largest ever offered in history, has been 
promptly underwritten. The subscriptions are spread 
among more than a million citizens. 


Ireland.—In his second lecture delivered at the Irish 
Industries Exhibition in New York, Mr. J. L. Fawsitt, 
Secretary of the Cork Industrial Development Associa- 
tion gave the following most inter- 
esting facts concerning the condition 
of agriculture in Ireland. In 1914 
out of a population of 4,381,398 persons, some 1,073,238, 
approximately one-fourth of the population, were engaged 
in farming. Out of Ireland’s entire area of 20,371,125 
acres, only 2,311,622 acres were actually tilled in 1914, 
whilst the area capable of tillage was 14,742,766 acres. Of 
this latter area, more than 12,000,000 acres were pasture 
fields fit for the raising of live stock ; close upon 2,500,000 
acres were under hay. The twenty odd million acres of 
land in Ireland are divided into 638,074 holdings, of 
which 439,628 are under 30 acres in extent, indeed 302,- 
530 holdings are less than 15 acres in extent, 136,401 
under 100 acres and only 32,045 over 100 acres in extent. 
Within recent years live stock has increased to a great 
extent. In 1851 there were 521,706 horses in Ireland; in 
1913, 614,482; cattle increased from 2,967,461 “head” in 
1851 to 4,932,625 in 1913; during the same period sheep 
increased from 2,122,128 to 3,620,724; pigs show a falling 
off ; in 1851 there were 1,084,857; in 1913, 1,060,360. In 
1913 the estimated value of all live stock exported from 
Ireland was $97,342,735 ; in the five years 1909-1913, Ire- 
land derived from the sale of exported live stock close 
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upon $379,500,000. The country does a slight trade in 
cured meats with other countries; in 1913 such exports 
were valued at $24,402,560. In 1909 the estimated value 
of Irish poultry, eggs, butter and feathers was $40,875,- 
000, an increase in value during five years of over $3,- 
000,000. In 1913 the total value of agricultural exports 
from Ireland, inclusive of live stock, was $187,000,000 ; 
that same year Ireland imported foodstuffs worth up- 
wards of $112,500,000. Thus the country is selling nutri- 
tious foodstuffs to others and purchasing inferior material 
for her own people. In 1913 Ireland’s wheat crop cov- 
ered an area of only 34,004 acres; this was estimated to 
some 693,887 cwts. of wheat, an average 


produce 
20.4 cwts. per acre; the yield in England that 


yield of 
same year was 16.8 cwts. per acre; in Wales, 14.6 cwts. 
Every year Ireland has to import upwards of 8,000,000 
cwts. of wheat, at a cost of $17,000,000; in addition she 
purchases every year milled wheat in flour to the extent 
of 5,000,000 ewts., valued at $13,500,000; so that for 
wheat and flour alone the Irish people send to foreign 
countries every year, $30,500,000. The problem now is 
to reform agriculture so that there will be no need of 
purchasing such articles abroad. Free trade in the lec- 
turer's opinion, has been one of the greatest obstacles to 
the progress of agriculture in Ireland: and England he 
believes, sees her mistake, so that should an economic 


reform follow the war, Ireland will probably profit by it. 


Mexico.—There has been a change in Mexico, but 
for the worse, if that indeed is possible. The last days 
of Zapata in Mexico City, were marked by disorder and 
All semblance of responsible 

vanished; military chief- 


hunger. 
authority 
tains ruled according to their whims; 


War, Hunger, 
Chicanery 


a committee on public welfare, fashioned after the French 
revolutionary organizations, denounced all who were sup- 
posed to be out of sympathy with the Zapata régime. 
Some faint idea of the disorder that prevailed can be 
had from this abstract from a letter written in the latter 
part of June: 

Yesterday two army officers with a dozen or more of their 
followers indulged in a duel. The fight occurred on one of the 
principal streets of the city, while the thoroughfare was crowded 
with pedestrians. The contenders were all mounted and the 
fusilade caused a panic. One of the officers and two of the 
horses were killed, while a trooper was wounded. 

Meantime hunger grew more acute, thousands of women 
and children joined the bread lines or gathered near the 
butcher shops in the hope of gathering scraps of food. 
The famine was precipitated by the demoralization of 
transportation, the ruin of farms, and the seizure of such 
supplies of food as existed, by military men, often for the 
purpose of speculation. 

The subjoined figures are indicative of general con- 
ditions. In Puebla, with a population of 95,000 people, 
40,000 are living on small quantities of corn given them 
twice a week; in Pachuca, population 40,000, one-half the 
people are on starvation rations; in Oaxaca, population 











40,000, thousands are subsisting on the small amount of 
food available in the immediate war-racked vicinity, while 
the 35,000 inhabitants of Orizaba are famine stricken. 
The following statement issued by William C. Potter, 
Vice-President of the Guaranty Trust Company and 
Chairman of the National Relief Committee of the 
American Red Cross, explains the whole situation: 


A letter received a day or two ago from Consul General Hanna 
at Monterey says that unless peace is promptly restored to Mexico 
so that the crops can be planted for the late harvest, that country 
will be the most destitute in the world. The situation is, natu- 
rally, very complicated there, and we believe it advisable to have 
a conference with the President before further active steps are 
taken. We are trying, on the advice of the State Department, to 
arrange for a shipment of six carloads of corn to Mexico City 
Department telegrams reporting conditions just before the oc- 
cupation of the capital by the Carranza troops state that, in the 
distribution of a few carloads of food obtained by the relief 
committee there, the frantic mobs were so uncontrollable that the 
soldiers in firing killed two women, and also about a thousand 
women and children were absolutely prostrated in the crush. 


Despite these distressing conditions every obstacle is 
put in the way of the distribution of supplies. For in- 
stance, on July 15 the Red Cross telegraphed from Vera 
Cruz that Aguilar forbade the distribution of food in 
that city, thereby causing great distress. After the cap- 
ture of Mexico City by the Carranzistas, the First Chief 
gave a long interview to the sometime editor of the 
Commoner. The interview was a virtual plea for 
recognition on the part of the United States. Our 
President was flattered and Carranza protested that his 
great desire was to become another Jefferson. Some 
abstracts from the interview will prove of interest: 

No innocent person will suffer, and every one called to 
account for wrongdoing will be given every opportunity for the 
establishment of his innocence and for the acquirement of jus- 
tice. No Constitutionalist leader would think of trying to build 
up a free government while denying to any one religious liberty. 
The Mexican constitution guarantees freedom of religion, and to 
the fulfillment of the guarantee the Constitutionalist party is 
solemnly pledged. No Catholic priest has ever been punished in 
his capacity as a priest. Where priests have taken part in battles 
against Constitutionalist forces they have, as individuals, fallen 
subject to the penalties, and, sometimes, the excesses, which war 
inevitably brings to individuals. But the country is full of Cath- 
olic priests who have taken no part in the contest, who have de- 
voted themselves to the practice of their religious offices and who 
have not been injured or suffered any inconvenience. Under the 
new government foreign capital already here will be protected 
in all its lawful claims, while new investments will be encouraged, 
and men of good purpose, brain and energy will be invited to 
come and give their aid to the development of the richest coun- 
try in the world. Mexicans, no less than the people of the 
United States, are Americans, and it is our wish to maintain 
particularly sincere and friendly relations with the North Ameri- 
can Government. 

Evidently, Carranza lacks a sense of humor, otherwise 
he would have told the gaping world “in what capacity” 
Sisters were outraged. Did they, too, “take part in 
battle against the Constitutionalist forces,” thus falling 
“subject to the penalties and sometimes the excesses 


which war inevitably brings to individuals ?” 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 


Has Woman a Soul? 


¢¢FTYHE newspapers! Sir, they are most villainous!” 

cries out Sir Fretful, flicked on the raw. “Not 
that I ever read them! no! I make it a rule never to look 
into a newspaper.” (Happy Sir Fretful!) 

“The Councils! Sir, one has denied that woman has a 
soul,” fumes the gallant Mr. Lawrence Gilman. “Not 
that I ever read them! no! I make it a rule never to look 
into a volume of the Councils.” 

But who is this Mr. Lawrence Gilman? A thousand 
pardons! Thumb your “Who’s Who”? brother, and 
when found, make a note on’t, that Mr. Lawrence Gil- 
man is a gentleman with a weakness for music, a young- 
eyed cherub, most fond of harmony. As a composer, he 
is responsible for “A Dream of Death,” (1903), “The 
Curlew” (3 settings for voice and piano of poems by W. 
B. Yeats. 1904). Descending into prose, he has written 
a guide to Strauss’ “Salome”; he is said to be an 


authority on “Certain Aspects of the Modern Drama;” | 


and—be it spoken with bated breath!—he is the musical 
critic on the staff of the North American Review. Higher 
than this dizzy eminence, fame mounts but slowly; yet 
one gathers from the modest reticence of the “Who’s 
Who” paragraph, that Mr. Gilman likewise plays very 
prettily upon the organ and piano. 

It is then with hesitation and with deep regret, that 
one ventures to suggest the presence of a discord in the 
lovely symphony ef Mr. Gilman’s blameless days. Seated 
one day at the organ, Mr. Gilman was borne on the 
strains of melody into new fields. He had lately read a 
treatise by Herr Emil Lucka, “a young Viennese philos- 
opher, poet and mystic, whose remarkable book ‘Eros’ 
attempts no less staggering a task than the study of the 
evolution of human love.” “Young” is a pat phrase, 
even as is “staggering”; yet each is superfluous, for none 
but a young man would choose this topic, and even the 
most matured intellect would stagger under the burden. 
But, O woeful day, on which music and metaphysics, 
with a dash of poetry and a hint of mysticism, met to- 
gether in the heaving bosom of Mr. Lawrence Gilman! 
They met, but they kissed not; they fought; the dust of 
battle and the shouting possessed the brain of the un- 
happy organist; the resulting phantasmagoria ran into 
Mr. Gilman’s pen to issue forth on page 910 of the North 
American Review, June, 1915, after the following 
throbbing fashion: 


In the beginning of the twelfth century a new and unpre- 
cedented emotion—spiritual love of man for woman based on 
personality—made its appearance. Woman, once despised— 
woman, to whom at the Council of Macon a soul had been 
denied—became now a queen, a divinity. 


Gaze, gaze yet again, and marvel at the wisdom of this 
Solomon among the organists. Not only can he play 





| 








upon the organ and piano—self-taught, he tells us— 
write about Salome and the Curlew, while retaining a 
position fully equal to a place in the sun, on the staff of 
the North American Review, but he can also toss off 
thus carelessly, a resumé, trenchant and convincing, of 
the denial of a soul to woman by the Council of Macon. 
More; he can do this without having read the Acta of 
that rather obscure Council. Contrariwise, as Tweedle- 
dee would say, he could not have done it, had he read 
the Acta, for, unfortunately, the Acta say no more about 
this matter, than they do about Mr. Lawrence Gilman. 
The Council did not even entertain the question, much 
less discuss it, or formulate it in a Canon. Councils, as 
historians know, are called for definite and weighty pur- 
poses ; they do not debate what are popularly termed “fool 
questions,” among which the most rantingly foolish is 
the question at the head of this paper. 

The statement then, that woman was denied a soul by 
the Council of Macon or by any other Council, indicates 
in him who makes it, either ignorance, or a disregard of 
the Eighth Commandment. In Mr. Gilman it indicates 
ignorance, the outcome of a trusting gentle nature. His 
poetic mind views with amiable tolerance the hoary 
legends of the past; he is devoid of the critical spirit; 
his head is in the clouds. Very likely some suffragette, 
impatient of Romish conservatism, whispered this tale 
into his guileless ear. Its earliest American sponsor, so 
far as can be learned, is Professor O. G. Gourlac of Cor- 
nell, who related this story in Montreal on January 31, 
1906. The wary Professor, however, named no definite 
Council; “one of the Church Councils,” said this exact 
but canny savant. In The Messenger for March, 1906, 
the Rev. F. P. Donnelly, S.J., made short work of this 
show of learning, and also of Mr. H. R. Edmunds who 
in June, 1905, had recounted a variation of the legend at 
the closing exercises of the Girls’ High School in Phila- 
delphia. But in France, the story is a Joe Millerism. in 
L’Intermédiare des Chercheurs for April 20, 1902, M. 
Paul Argelés spoke of the matter as “sufficiently threshed 
out,” and indicated that he was weary of the subject: 

The statement is continually repeated in conversation and in 
print that “a Council of the Church has discussed the problem 
whether women have souls” not a few adding that the Council 
decided the matter in the negative. It was the Council of Trent, 
some pretend. No, the Council of Nicea, say others. Well, if 
you must know, so far as it was any Council at all, it was the 
Council of Macon in 585, but in point of fact, that assembly was 
an absolute stranger to the discussion which legend has attributed 
to it. 


It should be added that this correspondent is not a 
Catholic and that the periodical in question certainly can 
not be accused of leanings toward Catholicism. Writing 
in The Month for January, 1911, the Rev. Herbert Thurs- 
ton, S.J., whose reputation for scholarship is admitted 
throughout Europe, speaks of the whole story as “an 
egregious mare’s nest.” Hefele, Hardouin, Labbe, Mansi, 
all standard works on the Councils, do not even refer 
to it. Kurth, Vacandard, Leclercq, reject it as an absurd 
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fable. In other words, this oft-repeated story is abso- 


lutely without authentication. 

Strangely enough, however, the legend rests not on 
any decree, either of the Council of Macon or of any 
other Council, but upon a brief paragraph written by St. 
Gregory of Tours. It is thus translated by Father 
Thurston: 


In this Council, there was one of the bishops who declared that 
a woman could not be called homo. But when the other bishops 
reasoned with him, he held his peace, for they showed him that 
the sacred text of the Old Testament laid down that in the be- 
ginning when God created man it was said, “Male and female 
He created them, and He called their name Adam,” which means 
man of the earth, thus applying the same term to man and woman 
alike, for He designated each of them equally Homo. And also 
the Lord Jesus Christ is called the Son of Man (hominis) pre- 
cisely because He is the Son of the Blessed Virgin, in other 
words, the son of a woman (mulieris). To whom when He was 
on the point of turning water into wine He said, “What is to 
me and to thee, woman” (mulier) and so on. And with many 
other testimonies also this dispute was cleared up and settled. 
(Gregory of Tours, Historia Francorum, viii, 20, Ed. Arndt in 
Vonumenta Germani@ Historica, p. 338). 

Compare this quaint recital, which, of course, is not a 
conciliar decree (St. Gregory does not even say that the 
incident took place in the Council) with Mr, Gilman's 
plain, unvarnished tale, “woman, to whom at the Council 
Neither Gregory nor 
One of the 


of Macon a soul had been denied.” 
the Council even touched upon the matter. 
Fathers, a pedantic person, no doubt, and of small 
that the term homo could not be 
woman. In classical Latin, the term 
generic, but did not 
neo-Latin points 


Latin thought 
applied to 
know ; 
out, it 


this the Bishop 

tongues, as Kurth 
This the Bishop did know, and 
“reasoned 


Was 
in the 
was becoming specific. 
he voiced his dissent ; whereupon his brethren 
with him” and “he held his peace.” The 
turned upon a point of grammar. “The difficulty raised” 
comments the learned Benedictine, Leclercq, in his notes 
on Hefele’s “Conciliengeschichte,” “has nothing to do 
with the rational and human soul of woman, but only 
with the name “man” (homo) which this pedantic Bishop 
is astonished to find applied to a female.” Thurston sums 
up the matter with an appeal to common sense: “Can 
any sane man for five minutes together be honestly in 
doubt whether the Christians of the Catacomb period or 
of any other period, believed that woman had a soul to 
save? ”’ History has but one answer. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Gilman will return incontinent 
to his piano. There is a rift in his historical lute. Per- 
haps he has been consorting with Mr. W. D. Howells, a 
recent champion in the pages of this same North Ameri- 
can Review of the thesis, long since abandoned by schol- 
ars, that the Jesuits teach that the end justifies the means. 
Let Mr. Gilman be warned in time. To spoil a good 
pianist to make a limping historian, were a loss that art 


‘dispute”’ 


can ill afford. 
Pau L, BLAKELY, s.J. 


| ago there was a startling change. 


_ of nonconformity. 


Modernism in England 


HERE is a suburb of London with which the present 
writer has been intimately acquainted for over 
thirty years; is has several churches and many chapels, 
but as yet it has not offered hospitality to any organiza- 
tion distinctly and overtly anti-Christian. Every form 
of Anglicanism and of Dissent is represented in the teem- 
ing population with, perhaps, a slight majority in favor 
Till about six years ago the Church 
of England portion of the people was shepherded by par- 
sons of moderate and evangelical views; the various 
bodies worked together with tolerable smoothness ; con- 
troversy was seldom of a lively character except when the 
Catholic priest, an Oxford convert, entered the lists in 
defense of some Catholic position which had been ignor- 
antly or maliciously assailed. In a word, the suburb 


/ seemed to be quite typical of religion as generally found 


in England; Anglicanism, provided it was not too High, 
was reckoned respectable, Dissent was tolerated, Cath- 
olicism was ignored. Are there not portions of the 
United States where similar conditions obtain? At the 
point of time indicated the rector of the parish was get- 
ting old; he was known to be in sympathy with the High 
Church party, but, like the prudent man he was, he ex- 
ercised such a self-restraint that his personal views never 
gave offence to any of his people. So far as I remember 
there was but one incident which disturbed the religious 
calm of the Anglicans in the suburb in question: a new 
curate ventured once to speak almost Catholic sentiments 
concerning the Blessed Virgin; several people present 
became uneasy and presently a rather notable number of 
them rose and left the building. The offending curate 
was immediately removed. 

When at length the rector himself retired six years 
The living is in the 
gift of the Government and it was conferred upon a man 
known to be a Modernist of the most advanced type. 


| Catholics scented, as they thought, battle in the near 


| was, or at least strove to be “an artist in words.” 


future; the sturdy Prayer Book Anglicans, they believed, 
would surely revolt against such an appointment. 
However, the announcement was calmly accepted by 
those chiefly concerned, and all possible happenings were 
viewed with but a languid interest. No organized pro- 
test was set on foot and no sort of warning was to be 
met with in the local press. In due course the new rector 
took up his duties in the parish. He was a University 
man and had from time to time contributed articles to the 
Hibbert Journal; in appearance, manner and address he 
was found to be charming; he had an amiable wife and 
a fairly large family. He followed the practice, common 
in England, of reading his sermons; but it was soon 
noticed that his sermons were not of the conventional 
kind. He was a whole-hearted Modernist, and to all 
capable of judging it was clear that he had no wish to 
disguise the fact. It is true that like all Modernists he 
He 
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Christian doctrine, but in his mouth every term had a 
“revised meaning ;’ he was great at restating the old 
dogmas under modern concepts ; his style was ornate and 
even flamboyant; every sermon was well-seasoned with 
lengthy quotations from modern poets ‘and poetasters 


whom the preacher invariably referred to as “prophets” | 


in the same category with Isaias and David. Not only 
were the sermons carefully prepared; they were elo- 
quently read and were month by month printed in the 
local Church Magazine. Clearly the new rector was not 
the man to hide his light under a bushel. 

Sut what of the new rector’s hearers? What thought 
they as week after week they heard all the old beliets 
plausibly attacked and seemingly demolished? How did 
they accept the assertion that Matthew Arnold and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes were equally inspired with an Ezechiel 
and a St. John? How did they relish the polished sarcasm 


with which some of their own hymns were ridiculed? | 


Did they feel horrified when miracles, the Virgin Birth, 
the Resurrection and the Incarnation were distinctly re- 
jected as so many worn-out legends? Did they resent the 
term “temple-treading” as applied to church-attendance ? 
In one word, were they dismayed at hearing the crudest 
Modernism preached from a pulpit associated for cen- 
turies with the teaching of the Thirty-nine Articles ? 


The present writer sought for intelligible answers to | 
these and many similar questions, but he found that for | 
_ authority and has no lasting principle of unity and co- 


the most part the people were pleased and just a little 
puzzled. 
apologetically, “and he is really clever. 
to hear him for he makes one think; he puts things in a 
new way, certainly, but depend upon it there is much in 
what he says. After all he is only up-to-date and will 
not hide the truth; he is saying only what many others 
think and fear to say.” 

Such was the attitude of the great majority, of the 
hundreds of Anglicans who were supposed to have im- 
bibed the teaching of the old rector now retired. There 
was no organized protest, no public expression of dismay, 
no angry letters to the press. The other Anglican clergy- 
men in and around the district seemed equally apathetic ; 
the new state of things was taken for granted and indeed 
very few seemed aware that there was anything new in 
their midst. 

Meanwhile the local Catholic monthly magazine took 
up the question of Modernism vigorously, and very 
pointedly directed its attacks against the existing state 
of things in the parish. Interest was thus aroused and 
for some months the magazine was taken by many Angli- 
cans. Some of these declared that they were in full 
sympathy with the Catholic contention, but all the same 
they continued to “sit under” the new rector. Here it 
must be said that the new rector absolutely shunned con- 
troversy and made no attempt, at least in public, to reply 
to the attacks made upon him. 


regularly used all the terminology associated with the | 


“He is such a good fellow,” they would say | 
It is a pleasure | 
ernism is not altogether idle in its ranks. 


_ the complete antithesis of Catholicism. 





ganda a few individuals abandoned the parish church in 
| disgust and attended the local Evangelical churches, but 
the seceders of this sort were certainly not five per cent. 

_ of the whole congregation concerned. On the other hand, 
it soon became evident that not a few nonconformists 
were attracted to the parish church, where they were 
received most cordially. Only one person became a Cath- 
olic during the first two years of the new state of things. 
The present state of religion in England offers a fruit- 

ful theme to the weaver of theories, but to advance a 
theory is not the object of this paper. The plain record 
of facts given above speaks for itself; it seems to show 
that the real state of Anglicans in England is for the 
most part a state of absolute indifference to the dogmas 
of Christianity. There is evidence to prove that what 
has happened in the suburb of which I| write is happening 
The foe with which 


in many other places in England. 
Rome has contended so successfully has no other antag- 
onist which can put forth an equal power of resistance ; 
so who shall dare to forecast the future? It is thought 
by many that the only hope for the Church of England 
within her own borders is to be found in the High Church 
party. This party is said to be daily increasing in num- 
bers and influence, and that much may be looked for 
from the fact that it stands for the dogmatic element in 
Christianity. But may not history repeat itself? May 
it not be that the High Church party will go on increasing 
till it falls to pieces by its own weight? It lacks a living 


hesion; it may divide at any moment, and even now there 
are not wanting signs that the insidious spirit of Mod- 
Outside the 
Catholic Church Modernism works with alarming ease 
in this land. In all forms of religion other than the 
Catholic it finds a ready prey, and, of course, it is itself 
May we hope that 


| among the far-reaching results of the present terrible 








During the first few months of the Modernist propa- 





conflict in Europe will be that of rousing the people from 
their long slumber of religious indifference and making 
them realize that they are indeed sheep without a 
shepherd ? Puitip GrRaty. 


The Pauline Privilege 


oye ge the faithful and those outside the 
Church are puzzled, when they see two persons, 
who have been living together in the relation of husband 
and wife, permitted by ecclesiastical authority not only to 
separate, but even to remarry. There is really no cause 
for mystification. Usually the Church does nothing more 
wonderful than to pronounce judicially on a matter of 
fact. What ordinarily happens in perplexing marriage 
cases is this: the validity of a marriage is called into 
question; testimony for and against it is laid before the 
Church ; witnesses are examined; evidence is sifted; and 
the conclusion is reached that at the time of the marriage, 
some impediment acted as a bar to the validity of the 
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matrimonial contract. Then the Church declares that what 
seemed to be a marriage was in reality no marriage at 
all. Clearly in so doing she is not granting a divorce. 

Divorce means the severance of the marriage bond, 
which is quite a different thing from declaring that the 
bond, notwithstanding never existed. 
Divorce in the case of a valid, consummated Christian 
The most she can 


appearances, 


marriage, the Church can not grant. 
do in such a case, and only the gravest reasons will move 
her so to act, is to give permission for husband and wife 
to live apart; and if necessary to secure before the courts 
a legal separation; but in neither instance has she any 
thought of dissolving the bond of a consummated Chris- 
tian marriage. This she knows must endure until death. 

Thus the general attitude of the Church toward mar- 
riage is clearly defined. Her very name is synonymous 
with uncompromising defense of the marriage bond. She 
has always stood out not only for its unity, but also for its 
indissolubility ; and she has consistently extended her 
doctrine not only to Catholics, but to the whole human 
race. Basing her position both on reason and on revela- 
tion, she has maintained, in spite of the fiercest opposi- 
tion, and in face of great losses, both temporal and 
spiritual, that marriage, whether it be contracted in the 
Church or outside of it, before a priest, a minister, a 
magistrate, or without witnesses of any kind, provided 
it be a true marriage, creates a bond that no merely 
human power can undo. 

It would be a mistake, however, to think that the 
Church is of the opinion that the dissolving of the mar- 
riage bond is an absolute impossibility. From the fact 
that no merely human power can grant a divorce, it does 
not follow that God can not grant it. There is a broad 
distinction between holding that no mere man, even 
though he be a regularly constituted judge, has authority 
to put asunder what God has joined together, and assert- 
ing that God Himself can not undo the bond that He 
Himself has tied. Nothing is further from the mind of the 
Church than to say that God can not make exceptions 
to His general prohibition against divorce, even though 
His general prohibition is voiced insistently by nature, 
by Scripture, and by the Church. He who made the law 
may also make exceptions to it. His rights take pre- 
cedence over all other rights. Who will dare gainsay 
Him, if He, the Lord and Master of all, chooses to 
determine that under certain conditions, a bond of mar- 
riage, hitherto binding before God and man, shall simply 
cease to exist? Certainly not the Church, for her com- 
mission is to teach Christ’s doctrine. 

Has God made any exceptions in the matter of divorce? 
The teaching of unaided reason does not show any ex- 
ception, but revelation does. Marriages may be divided 
into Christian marriages, in which one or both persons 
have been baptized, and non-Christian marriages, in 
which neither person has been baptized. In the case of 


Christian marriages, no divorce may be obtained if the 
marriage has been consummated; but if it has been rati- 


| 


fied but not consummated, under certain circumstances a 
divorce or dissolution of the marriage bond, may be ob- 
tained. In the case of non-Christian marriages no 
divorce is possible, as long as both husband and wife 
remain unbaptized; should both become Christians, they 
participate in the same privileges as other Christians; 


_ should only one of them become a Christian, the Pauline 


_ menace to the convert’s faith or morals. 


privilege may come into play, that is under certain well- 
defined conditions a new marriage may be contracted, 
and the former bond dissolved, even though the marriage 
has been consummated both before and after the baptism. 
It is the Pauline privilege that the present article is 
meant to explain. 

The Pauline privilege, so called because it was first 
promulgated, at least in writing, by Saint Paul, and 
there is some reason to believe that to him alone of all 
the Apostles was it directly revealed by God, is recorded 
and described in the seventh chapter of the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians: 


If any brother hath a wife that believeth not, and she consent 
to dwell with him, let him not put her away. And if any woman 
hath a husband that believeth not, and he consent to dwell with 
her, iet her net put away her husband. Sut if the un- 
believer depart, let him depart. For a brother or sister is not 
under servitude in such (cases). But God hath called us in 


peace. 

The constant interpretation of this passage in Saint 
Paul, as is clear from the uninterrupted tradition and 
practice of the Church, and as is enunciated beyond 
doubt in the official pronouncements of Popes and 
Councils, is as follows: when one of two unbelievers, 
joined in lawful wedlock, becomes a Catholic, (or is 
validly baptized in a Protestant sect, as some hold) one of 
two contingencies may arise. The unbeliever may con- 
tinue to dwell with the convert, without putting let or 
hindrance to the practice of his or her religion, abstain- 
ing meanwhile from expressions that are injurious to 
Christ. Under these conditions the marriage bond re- 
mains inviolate and inviolable. Or the unbeliever may 
desert the convert; or while not going to the length of 
actual desertion, may refuse to dwell in peace, may force 
the convert to listen to language that is insulting to 
Christ, and in one way or another so act, as to be a 
In this second 
case the convert may take advantage of the Pauline 
privilege, that is, may remarry and thus dissolve the bond 


of the former marriage. 


The expression, remarry and thus dissolve the bond 
of the former marriage, is used advisedly, for it accu- 
rately describes the curious working of the privilege 
enunciated by the Apostle. When the unbeliever has 
manifested the intention of not dwelling in peace with 
the convert, the convert may leave the unbeliever. This 
separation does not in itself constitute the Pauline privi- 
lege; for any Christian might do the same whenever con- 
jugal life became dangerous or intolerable, provided only 
ecclesiastical sanction had been obtained. Before the 
Pauline privilege is acted upon, an official inquiry is in- 
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stituted by the Church. If, as the result of this 
inquiry, it becomes clear that the unbeliever does 
not intend to dwell in peace with the convert and 
without insult to the Creator (it should be care- 
fully noted that the convert’s statement to this effect is 
not sufficient, but must be supplemented by the state- 
ment of the Church), then the way i$ smoothed for the 
application of the privilege, which consists precisely in 
this, that the convert may contract a second marriage: 
this second marriage, without further formality, of 
itself, and automatically, dissolves the former mar- 
riage once and for all, and severs the conjugal bond 
forever. Up to the moment that the second marriage 
actually takes place, the marriage contracted in in- 
fidelity continues, and both convert and unbeliever are 
under the bond of matrimony; so that should the un- 
believer try to remarry before the convert, the attempt 
would be fruitless, and the marriage null and void; on 
the other hand, should the unbeliever become a Catholic 
or be baptized before the convert contracts a second 
marriage, the privilege announced by Saint Paul would 
no longer have place, and neither husband nor wife could 
again remarry, unless it were possible to obtain an annul- 
ment of the bond on the grounds of a Christian marriage 
ratified but not consummated. From this it is evident 
that the privilege is given not so much in favor of the 
individual, although it has the convert’s interests in view, 
as for the safeguarding of the Faith. 

Some may think that the Pauline privilege is something 
new in the discipline of the Church. The very contrary 
is true. In the early ages of the Church its application 
was of frequent occurrence. Indeed, it was not until the 
middle of the eighteenth century that it was called into 
question, when the Bishop of Soissons, Fitz-James, being 
infected with Jansenism, forbade Borach Levi, a convert 





from Judaism, to contract a second marriage, although | 


his wife, a Jewess, refused to dwell with him. The case 
is interesting, because it stands out as a striking excep- 
tion to the uniform practice of the Church. The Church 
has always recognized and admitted the Pauline privi- 
lege, she recognizes it and admits it to-day. The Church 
is not more Catholic than Saint Paul. Where he allows 
divorce, she does not presume to forbid it. Where he 
permits remarriage, she puts no impediment. Where he 
declares that the bond is severed, she echoes his words. 
J. Harpine FIsuHer, s.J. 


Our Discarded Church Music* 


W* have not given the Catholic Church her just due 

until we appreciate her place in the development 
of the arts. All that is greatest of the art of medieval 
days has stamped upon it the impress of her inspiration. 
Whatever of the painting and sculpture of the renais- 
sance escaped the- contamination of pagan ideals and 





*The last of a series of articles. 





morality was created under the influence of ecclesiastical 
generosity. Certainly in nothing is the adaptability of 
the Church more unmistakable than in her spontaneous 
recognition of the best in each succeeding art form. No 
art critic ever possessed half the fine discernment or the 
breadth of taste that has marked the Catholic Church. 
The spiritual art of Giotto and Fra Angelico she em- 
ployed to help souls up toward God. When the revival 
of naturalistic painting opened the renaissance, the 
greatest of the new artists had for their studios the 
chapels of Popes and Cardinals, and for their canvasses, 
cloistered walls. And it is a noteworty fact that the best 
example of every modern architectural style has been a 
Catholic Church. 

What was true of the other arts was even more true 
of music. So closely was the Catholic Church associated 
in the minds of composers with the development of art, 
that when the plain chant of Gregory expanded into 
the more complicated forms of harmony and tempo, 
though the chant was her accepted musical form, com- 
posers still dedicated their best gifts to her service. The 
spell of the Church was vast enough to sway not only 
Mozart and Gounod and Beethoven, the Catholics, but 
Bach, the Protestant, and Mendelssohn, the Jew. 

No one can understand even faintly the charm and 
above all the absolute appropriateness of the Gregorian 
Chant without heartily approving the Motu Proprio of 
Pius X on church music. Gregorian Chant has the beau- 
tiful simplicity that is characteristic of all Catholic 
liturgy. It is the perfect music of prayer. The point 
intended here, however, is just this: the master minds of 
music have devoted their gifts to the service of the 
Church. Their Masses, often worthy of a place at the 
pinnacle of their musical achievements, belong solely to 
her. They are as truly the property of the Catholic 
Church, as the frescoes on the walls of the Vatican or 
the carvings on the pulpit of Pisa. Without her in- 
spiration, they could not have been written. They are 
the free and spontaneous tributes of genius. It remains 
for Catholics to decide whether these works of art, now 
that there is no further place for them in the Church’s 
liturgy, are to be lost, or like so many of the art treasures 
of Christian Rome, to pass into the hands of strangers. 

Where there is peace of soul and the grace of God, 
there is a spontaneous impulse to sing. Hence, it is an 
unusual Catholic society that does not devote a certain 
amount of energy to music. As a matter of conscientious 
duty, they all give concerts to help the parish building 
fund. The pastor’s silver jubilee is marked off with a 
concert. Not a few cities now possess a Catholic choral 
club. Yet any one who has ever wielded a baton and 
arranged a program knows that the selection of songs 
suited to Catholic singers is a matter calculated to place 
a wrinkle on the smoothest brow, and the task is in- 
creased and the wrinkles multiplied, if the club is made 
up of young people and of mixed voices. Many of the 
opera numbers are positively licentious, while the number 
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of love songs is out of all proportion to the non-amorous, 
The result, often enough, is that directors of mixed 
parish clubs and of convent musical societies enter upon 
a course of deletion and mutilation of the text which 
leaves the lyric a perfectly harmless and a perfectly 
inane wreck. 

Now, be it understood that I do not intend to dis- 
parage secular music. On the contrary, I flatter myself 
that | am keenly appreciative of its beauty, though we all 
grow just a trifle weary of unending musical conjugations 
of the verb amo. But I do believe that strictly Catholic 
societies should give their efforts even in the line of 
entertainment, a distinctly Catholic tone. A Catholic 
club whose entertainments are spiced exclusively with 
the vaudevillian tang, and never remotely suggests its 
faith, hardly seems to justify its name and origin. Cath- 
olic societies, [ maintain, have made a mistake in ad- 
hering so closely to exclusively secular songs or to a 
rather monotonous repetition of a few well-worn ora- 
torios. The almost entirely unexploited treasures of our 
discarded church music will be well worth their careful at- 
tention. Certainly it is not wanting in quality or variety. 
The concert master who will dare the dust of the choir li- 
brary of a decade ago, will find material to suit every grade 
of performer. If his society is professional in caliber and 
willing to work with intensity and enthusiasm, he can lay 
aside for a time the frayed Stabat Mater of Rossini, and 
drill his choral club in the intricacies of Beethoven and 
Mozart's Credos and Glorias. He need not fear the 
music will be beneath the dignity of his artists. On the 
contrary, the chances are that he will need to reinforce 
his sopranos and tenors. The concert master with a less 
trained choir, has portions of Farmer’s and Marzo’s and 
Gounod’s tuneful Masses at his disposal. Note, that 1 
have made a bare beginning. The director of purely 
amateur clubs will find himself confronted with that 
much talked of and seldom met embarrassment of riches. 
The soloist who is to appear at a Catholic concert may 
with dignity substitute for some amorous ditty, Abt’s 
Ave Maria or Bizet’s Agnus Dei. Indeed, the mere men- 
tion of these names recalls a hundred beautiful choral and 
solo numbers that charmed and distracted us in the days 
before the Motu Proprio. Some of our choir members will 
remember the version of Gounod’s “Praise Ye the 
Father,” which stresses the Unitarian doctrine that the 
Father “alone hath power to save.” I cite this as an 
instance of a bad English version, and as an introduction 
to my pleas that the original Latin words be preserved 
in all sacred songs. 

One of the most exasperating musical atrocities I have 
ever heard was a choir singing the Gloria of Mozart’s 
Fifth Mass in English. All the marriage of sense to 
sound, all the soft vocalization of the Latin was gone. 
It was harsh, rough, sharp, cacophonous, and just a little 
ridiculous. I felt that only the unruffled happiness of a 
blessed spirit could have prevented Mozart on that oc- 


casion from writhing in agony. By all means, keep the | 


Latin form. That is the way in which the music was 
intended to be sung. It is more musical, more rhythmi- 
cal, and above all, more Catholic. And the garbling 
necessary to fit English words to music intended to set 


| off the Latin vowel sounds, destroys much of the sense, 


a great deal of the beauty, and not infrequently, a fair 
amount of the orthodoxy. 

Just to forestall a protest, | must state that I for one 
can see no possible disrespect in such secularizing of our 


| discarded Church music, even where the Latin is re- 


| tained. 


I can see nothing more unusual in singing the 
Credo or the Sanctus at a Catholic concert than I can see 
in singing the Gospel story in Bach’s “Passion.” Besides, 


| wherever it is fit for a Catholic to appear as a Catholic, 


it is fit for him to introduce his religion. More. I can 


| scarcely imagine a more impressive spectacle than a club 
_of young Catholic men giving musical expression in the 


midst of a concert to their faith in the Nicene Creed. 


_ There is an emphatic appropriateness in a pure maidenly 
_ voice singing the Angelical Salutation: an appropriate- 


ness made more marked by recalling the love songs which 


| in parts of ten to one make up the soprano’s repertory. 
| A mixed choral club singing the solemn strains of a 


Sanctus has about it more than a suggestion of the 
Church Triumphant. Catholic voices can not be better 
employed than in singing Catholic dogma. 

What I should like is to see the discarded church music 
become so thoroughly associated with Catholic societies 
that it would be impossible for non-Catholics ever to 
appropriate it. I should like to see this music bring 
something additional of the Catholic tone into our con- 
certs and entertainments. And to gain the good will of 
directors, | must add that I should like to help them, at 
least, by a suggestion, in solving the difficult problem of 


appropriate and beautiful concert numbers. 





i 


Dantev A. Lorp, s.J. 


John Huss’s “Martyrdom” 


EDIEVAL wanderers from the truth have always pos- 
sessed a rare fascination for the Protestant mind, 
anxious to find early and ample instances of defection from 
spiritual authority. And in John Huss may be found not 
only a splendid instance of revolt against the constituted 
authority of his time, but what is now remarkable, one who 
in private life was otherwise above reproach. As July 6 
marked the five hundredth anniversary of his execution at 
Constance a fit occasion was offered for the publication of 
“John Huss, His Life, Teachings and Death, after Five 
Hundred Years” (Scribner) by David S. Schaff, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Church History, the Western Theological Seminary, 
and for the appearance in English of “The Church,” (Scrib- 
ner) the heresiarch’s most characteristic work, which Dr. 
Schaff has translated from the Latin and provided with notes 
and an introduction. 
Born at Husinecz in Bohemia about 1370, Huss attended 
the University of Prague, then in the heyday of its fame. 
He manifested no extraordinary talent as a student, coming 
into prominence after his ordination to the priesthood only 
by his moral sermons at the chapel of Bethlehem, and 
especially by his advocacy of the national claims against the 
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German hegemony. Indeed his popularity then as now in 
his native land is principally to be ascribed to his outspoken 
leadership of the anti-German national movement, a move- 
ment that when it did get the upper hand, practically ruined, 
according to Dr. Schaff, the prestige of Prague University, 
and the intellectual leadership of the Czech people. 

The sad effects of the Western schism with its loosening 
of ecclesiastical discipline, were apparent in Bohemia as in 
other lands, and Huss’s sermons against the laxity of the 
clergy won him popularity with a certain class as dtd his 
anti-Germanism with others. It was not until he began to 
mingle with his preaching the errors of Wyclif, then pro- 
scribed by the English Bishop and the Roman See, that he 
fell into difficulty. Of the great and learned reformers of 
the evils that Sacred Scripture tells us there will be in the 
Church until the end, the age of Huss had a brilliant share. 
St. Vincent Ferrer, St. Bernardine of Siena, St. John Capis- 
tran, St. John Cantius, St. James of the Marches, Gerhard 
der Groote, Thomas 4 Kempis, Johann Busch are only a few 
of the many brilliant contemporaries or sub-contemporaries 
to Huss, who succeeded in moving vast numbers of clergy 
and laity to a higher life without endeavoring to set aside 
the Church of the Ages and her divinely revealed and safe- 
guarded doctrines. But Huss was of that stamp of short- 
sighted, hot-headed reformers, of which our own time is 
only too prolific. who lay the axe to the root as a substitute 
for pruning. Of preachers against evil-doing and abuses 
there has never been a lack in the Church; but here as 
everywhere else zeal must be tempered by the no less divine 
virtue of prudence. But in this, Huss, like so many would-be 
reformers in all times, was singularly wanting. To his de- 
nunciation of prevailing abuses, he added a personal rancor 
against the German element in Bohemia and a blind attach- 
ment to the errors of Wyclif then furtively making their way 
into Bohemia. Without deep learning, as a perusal of his 
works reveals, for even his treatise of the Church, styled by 

Dr. Schaff his most representative production, shows little 
of that depth and lucidity of judgment that even their enemies 

concede to the schoolmen of the Middle Ages, Huss pos- 
sessed unlimited confidence in his own ability to set right 

all the troubles of the day, and to teach popes, bishops and 
the whole Church of God. So it was little wonder that in 
addition to personal and racial foes whom his fanaticism 
had aroused, his advocacy of the proscribed errors of Wyclif 
added the authorities of the Church to his opponents. Local 
superiors having failed to check his revolutionary propa- 
ganda, appeals were made to the popes, and here again Huss’s 
obstinancy brought him into conflict with the world-wide 

Church. To moderns who glory in the self-sufficiency of the 
individual to guide himself in the most serious of all the 

problems that beset man, those of his soul, Huss’s challenge 

to the whole spiritual, political and learned world of his 
time, no doubt seems heroic; but to those who relying upon 

Scripture recognize a visible teaching authority divinely set 

up on earth and who have learned from past and present 

history the sad fate of “private judgment,” Huss will appear 
only as the mad enthusiast, ready to break down the work 
of ages, ready to hold the whole world wrong rather than 
admit error in his own judgment. Good he undoubtedly was 
in many ways, but personal probity is no necessary index of 
correctness of teaching, much less an excuse for rebellion 
against properly constituted authority. The practice of the 
domestic virtues may have been a shining mark in Aaron 

Burr or Benedict Arnold, but it has never been held suffi- 

cient to explain away their treason to their native land. Core, 

Dathan and Abiron may doubtless have possessed many 

amiable and even upright traits, but notwithstanding the 

earth opened and swallowed them for their resistance to 





Moses. But with all his love for and dependence on Holy 
Scripture, Huss generally indulged in far-fetched interpre- 
tations, while discreetly avoiding obvious but inconvenient 
texts. 

The turmoil and wild rioting that followed Huss’s mani- 
fold fanatic and fantastic preaching brought him into open 
conflict with the highest authority, and resulted finally in his 
summons to appear before the council then sitting in Con- 
stance. To this he was accorded a safe conduct by the 
Emperor Sigismund guaranteeing him personal safety, but 
assuredly not excluding him from the legitimate jurisdiction 
of the Council, which in matters of faith was itself above 
the Emperor. At the Council, he was on Dr. Schaff’s show- 
ing, kindly treated by the Pope and ecclesiastical jailers, but 
his strange and naive request to be allowed to debate the 
teaching of the long since condemned doctrine of Wyclif 
with the Fathers themselves was not unnaturally denied. It 
was as if a man on trial for burglary or assassination were 
to attempt to change the issue from the fact of the burglary 
or murder to the criminality or liceity of robbery or murder 
as such! Abundant passages from his chief work, “De 
Ecclesia,’ were cited to show the revolutionary and heretical 
nature of his teaching and as he refused to retract, the grim 
penalty that a more austere generation demanded was meted 
out. Huss perished in the flames on July 6, 1415. 

Of the man himself and his life work, even on the showing 
of his latest biographer the most that can be said is that he 
was a misguided enthusiast, mistaking the violence and limi- 
tations of his nature for the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, 
willing to plunge his own country into the throes of civil 
strife, and to uproot the dearest convictions of Europe for 
centuries, in order to propagate his own theories. In depth 
and variety of learning he was no match for the truly sub- 
limer geniuses of the Middle Ages; for zeal and earnestness 
in combating evil even in high places he was inferior to hosts 
of single-minded friars; and while possessing many of the 
heavenly virtues that make the good man, he lacked those 
that in all ages have characterized the saint. That he “was 
burned at Constance,” as Dr. Schaff states on page 285, “for 
his devotion to that sacred book” [the Bible] is egregiously 
false. Greater devotion than his to the Sacred Scriptures 
was a common virtue in the Middle Ages. Those Protestant 
writers who have honestly tried to enter into the mind of 
the medievalist by careful and exhaustive study of their 
literary and historical remains, recognize that never in the 
world’s history was there such whole-souled reverence and 
devotion amounting to a passion manifested towards the 


Word of God. Maitland, Cutts, and many others may be 


cited as witnesses to the extraordinary familiarity of the 
Middle Ages with the Sacred Scriptures. But it was Scrip- 
ture as interpreted by the divinely constituted guardian of 
the Sacred Text. For his persistence in foisting his own 
private interpretation of Scripture, an interpretation from 
which modern Protestantism, as well as that of the six- 
teenth century, frequently recoils, he suffered. But that is 
devotion to one’s own opinions, not necessarily devotion to 
Scripture itself. If anything more were required to show 
where the true devotion to Scripture lay, it might be found 
in the fact, that Huss’s opponents have handed down the 
Bible whole and entire to the descendants, while Huss’s 
private interpretation has made of the sacred volume to-day 
a thing of shreds and patches. 

Of his actual influence either upon his own time or upon 
posterity, little can be said, in spite of the efforts laboriously 
mad@ by Dr. Schaff and other panegyrists to make of Huss 
one of the world’s great movers. A half-century after his 
death sufficed to obliterate practically all traces of his sect, 
although in the meantime his followers had plunged Bohemia 
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and Moravia into all manner of bloodshed, misery and con- 
And though Luther and other sixteenth century re- 
of Huss’s writings, still they bor- 
rowed little from him. Their own errors had been hatched 
made practical acquaintance with the Bohemian 
Indeed it was only when taunted by Eck with 
being a that Luther realized he had been treading 
unknowingly in the same path. Moreover in many important 
doctrines there was little in common between Huss and the 
Protestant reformers. It is rather his general spirit of re- 
volt against religious authority, his substitution of the 
vagaries of private interpretation for the divine tradition of 
the Church, his sense of his own sufficiency to instruct all 
other men the Church of God, that makes him 
akin to Protestants, and of these qualities he was not the 
earliest exponent, for the first century had its Hussites, as 
we can see in the New Testament. 

Of Dr. Schaff’s part in the two volumes much might be 
said in criticism. There is an air of scholarship and careful 
research about the books that will deceive many. The books 
teem with errors, inaccuracies, and debatable propositions set 
down as certain. There is throughout an assumed intimate 
knowledge of Catholic teaching, yet the writer is really un- 
acquainted with the true content of Catholic dogma. There 
is manifested a constant tendency to refer to all specifically 
Catholic doctrines as if of medieval and late medieval origin; 
Christian antiquity seldom invoked unless to point the 
supposed divergence between primitive and medieval belief. 
In spite of his assumed scholarship, the author persists in 
using repeatedly at this late day the long discredited phrase 
of indulgences,” and even interprets “indulgences” as 
“pardons for sins”! He is fond of referring again and again 
to the lack of preaching in the Middle Ages, apparently 
oblivious of the multitudinous friars whose whole occupation 
was to preach. Besides all these, there are numerous other 
errors, perhaps typographical, as erroneous dates, v.g., 
the Jesuits destroying Huss’s chapel in 1786, when there 
were no Jesuits, and placing the Fourth Lateran Council in 
1415. Joun F. X. Murpuy, s.j. 
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Stamps should be sent for the return of rejected manuscripts. 


Flowers and Funerals 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have followed with much interest the communications | 
which have been appearing in your pages regarding “Flowers 
Permit me to contribute a few thoughts to 
Objection has been made to the custom of 
flowers at funerals, because of its so-called pagan 

Father Thurston, S.J., in an article on Christian 
“Catholic Encyclopedia” makes this statement: 


and Funerals.” 
the discussion. 
using 
origin. 
burial in the 
No doubt the first Christians followed the national 
customs of those peoples among whom they lived, in so 
far as they were not directly idolatrous. The use of 
crowns of flowers, the manner of laying out the body 
and bearing it to the grave, etc., show nothing that is 
distinctive of the Christian faith. Moreover, the use of 

Holy Water and incense (the latter originally as a sort 

of disinfectant) was also no doubt suggested by similar 

customs among the pagans. 

Now it may reasonably be asked: Is it wise to find fault 
with the floral tribute because it was in use among the 
pagans? If its unchristian origin offers a valid argument for 
its abolition, must we not with equal logic demand an en- | 
tirely new method of laying-out the corpse and of conduct- 
ing the obsequies? Moreover, the Church does not hesitate 





to adopt this custom and to incorporate it into her liturgy. 
The Roman Ritual (cap. 7. Ordo sepeliendi parvulos) directs 
that a crown of sweet-smelling flowers be placed upon the 
infant’s brow, “in signum integritatis corporis et virginitatis.” 
Besides, as one of your correspondents has pointed out, not 
every custom in use among pagans is necessarily pagan. 
Pagans, after all, were and are human beings, and despite 
their errors in matters of religious belief, may and do act in 
many instances according to instincts that well forth spon- 
taneously from the human heart. It would seem only right 
then to drop, once and for all, from this discussion all refer- 
ence to the pagan origin of the use of flowers at funerals. 

Let us hear no more of the inability of the corpse to smell 
the perfume. That argument might be used effectively against 
practically all that takes place at funerals. 

Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath. 
Can honor’s voice provoke the silent dust 

Or flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death? 

Again, is it fair to argue as “Z. M.” does when he says: 
“Put the question to any good Catholic: would you prefer 
me to place flowers on your casket or have Masses said for 
your soul?” This method of reasoning proves too much, 
According to it we ought to do away with the coffin, with 
pall-bearers, with funeral orations, in fact with all the acces- 
sories of Christian burial for what are all or any of these 
things in comparison with the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass? 
It may be true, furthermore, that the “scent of roses can not 
cool the flames of purgatory,” and yet, if even a cup of cold 
water given with a pure intention draws down the blessing 
of God, why should not a garland of flowers, placed out of 
loving devotion at the bier of a departed friend or relative 
win merit before the Lord? And why should not the offer- 
ing of such a wreath be numbered amongst those good works 
(suffragia) which the Council of Trent tells us are of so 
much help to the suffering souls? 

Stripped then of irrelevances, the subject under discussion 
Has the practice of using flowers at 
funerals become an abuse? Do Catholics indulge in extrava- 
gance, vanity, ostentatious display in this matter? Is the 
number of those who think of the spiritual needs of the de- 
parted comparatively few, so much so, that Masses for the 
dead are becoming very rare? Who is to answer these ques- 
tions? Naturally, the pastors of our churches. Individual 
laymen may appeal to their own experience or to that of a 
circle of acquaintances, but the priest in charge of the parish 
is the one best fitted to give us the facts. Let us have the 
facts then from our pastors. Until such time as the evidence 
of a very serious and general abuse is at hand, it will be 
difficult to inaugurate complete and sweeping reform as some 
of your correspondents are demanding. 

Spokane. 5.3: 


reduces itself to this: 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Why all this discussion about flowers at funerals? To 
bring a flower-bedecked coffin into the church is not in 
keeping with the somber aspect of the sanctuary nor in 
accord with the beseeching wail of the “Dies Irae.” Except 
at the funerals of infants or children below the age of reason, 
flowers have no place at burial services; they are as in- 
congruous as mournful music at weddings and should always 
be removed from the casket at the door of the church. But 
in the bereaved home, where the remains are allowed to re- 
pose for a short time before being hidden from sight, it is 
only human nature to surround the cherished form with 
every token of love and beauty; and what is more appealingly 
beautiful than flowers? We agree with “A Layman” that 
much money is spent (we should not say wasted) on flowers 
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for funerals and that no benefit at all accrues to the deceased 
from such display, whereas a few Masses offered for the soul 
would certainly meet the approval of the departed. It is 
true that many send flowers, not so much in sympathy as 
because it has become the custom to do so; many spend 
money they can ill afford for floral tributes, lest their friends 
should miss their cards and misconstrue their absence. Cer- 
tain it is that many have welcomed the’ new custom of the 
Mass card which enables one, in a manner, to follow the 
departed into the other world with a precious remembrance, 
and, at the same time, express sympathy with the living in 
a most touching and Christian manner. Too much can not 
be said in praise of the Mass card, but to debar flowers be- 
cause of it, seems to us an extreme measure and we agree 
with “A Priest,” who advocates also the sending of flowers 
to the house of mourning. 

We are not all alike. To many people it may be a great 
consolation to see the beloved form surrounded by flowers, 
which are emblems of joy and typify the rapturous beauty of 
a soul at rest. Nor can money be called wasted which goes 
to adorn a body that will one day rise in the glory of saint- 
ship. “Beautiful in the sight of the Lord is the death of His 
saints.” In those first sad hours, do we not need whatever 
will remind us that our dear one is, or will soon be, with 
God and the angels? Death, however edifying, is always a 
sad parting, and whatever tends to soften or tone down the 
sorrowful experience of the bereaved, should not be con- 
demned, especially as the presence of flowers need not in any 
way interfere with the presence of Mass cards. I stood 
at the bier of a beautiful, young girl, who lay in a very bower 
of flowers, but here and there, among the fragrant blossoms, 
were scattered Mass cards. Doubtless, some fowers were from 
non-Catholics, who could not be expected to offer Mass cards. 

So, I say, let both customs remain; the number of Mass 
cards will not be curtailed by the presence of flowers or 
increased by the absence of flowers; and what could be 
sweeter than a Mass card nestling in a spray of fragrant 
roses? 


Columbus, Ohio. R. BT: 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Two reasons for their position are given by your anti-floral 
correspondents: First, floral offerings are a “thoughtless waste” 
of money; and secondly, they are a “pagan custom.” Money 
spent in helping others to earn an honest living, and to comfort 
the sorrowful is not spent in vain. Of two courses, choose 
always the better, seems to be the logic of the anti-floral po- 
sition. No doubt, therefore, its defenders find it difficult to 
restrain themselves from selling their superfluous possessions | 
and giving the proceeds for the poor souls in purgatory, or from 
giving their vacation money to some poor family instead of 
spending it for their own pleasure. 

If it be better to spend money for Masses than for floral 
offerings, it would be better also to spend money for that pur- 
pose than for headstones and mausoleums and perpetual-care | 
plots. These should be wholly done away with, therefore, as 
well as the floral tributes. Stone-cutters and monumental build- 
ers and cemetery workmen, as well as florists, need not be con- 
sidered. If they become hungry they can beg or go out and eat 
grass or Boston beans. And several Low Masses are undeniably | 
better for the soul of the departed than one Solemn Requiem | 
Mass. Shall we, therefore, discontinue the Solemn Requiem in | 
order that many Low Masses may be said for the same offering? 

As to “pagan custom,” allow me to repeat, as the point is. 
important that not everything that pagans have done is a “pagan 
custom,” by any means. Pagans prayed, fasted, gave alms, and 
made some use of flowers at funerals. Christians also pray, fast, 
give alms and make floral offerings at funerals. If the one is | 





| organizer and worker of the Association first mentioned. 


a “pagan custom” simply because it was practised by pagans, 
why not the others for the same reason? The Christian apolo- 
gist who would fail to see and distinguish between what is 
essentially pagan, on the one hand, and what is the dictate of 
right reason, conscience and natural sentiment, on the other, 
would sooner or later play into the hands of his enemies, as 
most of the anti-floral correspondents have done unwittingly 
by the cry of “pagan custom.” The Roman Ritual prescribes 
that flowers be laid upon the body or the coffin of a child who 
has died before reaching the age of reason. Is that a sanctioning 
of a “pagan custom”? 

Finally, my position is to remember the living by a floral 
offering, and to remember the dead by the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass—which latter can be done as often as one is thoughtful 
enough and good enough and able to do it. I have an interest 
in the floral business, the interest, and only the interest, that 
priests have in those who toil honestly for a living, as well as 
in those who toil not because they can get nothing to do; and 
I am not desirous of seeing the ranks of these augmented by 
the abolition of a practice which, in my fallible judgment, is 
neither a “thoughtless waste” of money nor a “pagan custom.” 

San Francisco. A Priest. 


Parish Clubs for Young Men 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The parish club correspondence, opened by Mr. Mark O. 
Shriver, Jr. of my city, was referred to me. I am not only 
thoroughly familiar with the details he produces, but was an 
If any 
good is to be accomplished by a discussion of this question, those 
only should take part in it who have had practical experience. 

If the young athlete who speaks so disparagingly of his oppor- 
tunities at the St. J. A. A. could be made to appreciate partly at 
least, the tremendous sacrifices of time and effort and money 
to which its originators subjected themselves, he would be quite 
ashamed of his selfish, ambitious longings. It is entirely safe 
to say that all those quick to belittle what they enjoy to the full, 
are quicker to be otherwise occupied when actual constructive 
work is required. It is also equally safe to say that record 
athletes, in fact, experts in anything, are of no value to societies, 
and had better be encouraged to join the Y. M. C. A. Dis- 
missing those incidentals, what of the branch of the Catholic 
Young Men’s Union in Baltimore, which really instilled much 
new life into the St. J. A. A. and spurred on the organization 
of the other parish clubs named? I will not take space to dis- 
cuss it, but I would not hesitate to support the proposition that 
the parish club, upholding and upheld by the pastor and The 
Union, is by far the better plan. I repeat then, what of the 
Catholic Young Men’s Union? 


Baltimore. Wo. Mc: Bn 


Catholic Evening Schools 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Several weeks ago you had a letter in AMERICA commenting 
on the need of a Catholic Correspondence School. Surely 
there is a crying need for a Catholic Evening School. Many 
of our Catholic young men and women are taking courses 
in secular evening high schools and colleges, and their faith 
is being weakened by accusations made without foundation 
by some of the professors. Of course the nuns could not 
run them, but the Jesuits in Boston, Jersey City and Phila- 
delphia have successfully conducted such schools for both 
men and women. Our young men and women who have 
been deprived of educational advantages, frequently because 
their salaries were needed at an early age, surely deserve all 
that can be done for them now. 


New Pochelle. AN INTERESTED READER. 
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Baiting the Pope 


HE Allies, so they themselves say, are struggling for 
their existence against a shrewd and powerful foe. 
Time and time again they have lifted their voices to ask 
for the sympathy and moral support of nations not 
actually engaged in the heart-breaking war. Sympathy 
has been given them without stint; many Catholics, mil- 
lions of them, have conscientiously thought their cause 
just and acted accordingly. How long this attitude will 
be preserved, however, is hard to say. Misgivings are 
arising in many quarters; words of suspicion are whis- 
pered here and there. And not without cause. For every 
now and then the papers of two of the “Allies” print 
calumnious articles about the Holy Father, who has done 
so much to soften the horrors of war. They mis- 
represent his motives; they misinterpret his words; in 
short, they are baiting His Holiness, doing their very 
best to compromise him, striving as hard as they can 
to make his difficult position doubly difficult, glad it would 
appear to put the Pope in a quandary, for sinister motives. 
Nor is this all; from these two self-same countries there 
are sent insolent despatches for publication in our anti- 
Catholic sheets. Of late American Catholics were made 
indignant by such impudent headlines as: “England 
Demands that Pope Retract’’: “Belgium Angry at Bene- 
dict.” The source of this disgusting, scurrilous clap-trap 
is quite apparent, so, too, is its animus, so is its motive. 
Its effect will be the very opposite of that intended by the 
scandal-mongers who give it currency. Catholics have 
wits and correct instincts, and Catholics will not allow 
the man whom they honor as Christ’s vicegerent on earth 
to be baited by contemptible cliques whose master pas- 
sion is hatred for an institution from which their nations 
have received both protection and glory. The war- 
ring nations have established a censorship of the 





press; more discrimination should be used in the exer- 
cise of the office; otherwise the “flare-back” will come 
from many sources and sympathy will be shifted with 


emphasis. 


The Church, the Constitution, the Flag 


TATECRAFT is a difficult science, full of obscurities 
that tease men’s intellects and harass their wills. 
The drawing of constitutions is one phase of statecraft, 
and a difficult one at that, for contrary to common opinion 
and well known examples a constitution is not a set of 
statutes minatory or otherwise, but a collection of correct, 
clearly expressed principles in accordance with which 
statutes should be drawn. 
At present there is assembled at Albany, New York, 
a company of men engaged in the difficult task of fram- 
ing a suitable constitution for the Empire State. Their 
work is hard; and it is made accidentally unpleasant by 
“pennydreadfuls” and country preachers who are con- 
tinually warning them against the encroachment of Rome, 
the foe of liberty. The charge is absurd, too silly for 
notice, one should have thought. The Church is liberty’s 
best and only lasting friend, the one institution which 
denounces disruptive egotism and deadening tyranny 
with equal severity. Instead of setting men one against an- 
other, in self-seeking isolation, she has always striven to 
bring them together in the peaceful pursuit of the end 
for which the commonwealth exists. Her bond of unity 
is not man-made law however good, but unity of thought, 
from which in the ultimate resolution, comes the unity of 
action essential not only for the welfare but even for the 
very existence of the State. Whence it is that she uses 
every legitimate endeavor to unite men in the fold builded 
of Christ, in the faith committed to the saints, that thus 
many intellects cultivating lofty ideals, as one intellect, 
and many wills cherishing noble desires, as one will, all 
men may move forward as one man to the attainment of 
great prizes, temporal happiness and eternal joy. And 
lest individuality might be effaced in this process, the 
Church stresses individualism by proclaiming that each 
individual soul has its own absolute, indestructible value, 
with certain God-given rights inalienable by any man or 
all men acting in whatsoever capacity. In the exercise 
of these rights man is ultimately directed by his consci- 
ence, and for their use and abuse he will stand judgment 
in the court of the omniscient God Who scorns cavil and 
chicanery. Thus is each man set down amid supreme 
order, in a special place in the body politic, knit by a 
thousand strands to his fellow citizens—with a mandate 
to conspire to the general good, while protecting his own 
individual rights against unjust encroachment. This is 
the essence of liberty; this is Catholie doctrine and prac- 
tice. As for the flag, Catholics scorn imputation on their 
loyalty to it. They need no defense on this score; if 
they did, history would defend them. Their doctrine is 
summed up by the immortal Leo XIII of blessed memory 
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in Sapientie Christiane, wherein he says that the na- 
tural law enjoins love and defense of country, so that no 
citizen should hesitate to face death for his native land: 
God is the author of this love, of its spirit. Here is the 
real charter of liberty, written by God Himself, com- 
mitted to ‘““Rome”’ for observance. 


Cesarism 


AR is a poor teacher: it lacks a sense of values and 
as a consequence, stresses lessons out of all pro- 
portion to their worth. It appeals too much to the emo- 
tions, too little to the intellect ; it steadily and laboriously 
holds up to public gaze carnage and rapine which need 
no labor, if for no other reason, because their lesson is 
written in fire and blood. The effect of this is bad, very 
bad indeed; by such tactics attention is diverted from 
more serious problems, from evils that eat into the vitals 
of the body politic, leaving a form without life. Caesarism 
is such a problem, such an evil—the doctrine that a State 
may override inalienable individual rights, the practice by 
which men are commandeered like dumb things and or- 
dered to perform an unethical, immoral act under a pre- 
tence of its need for the common good. That’s Cesarism, 
a pagan cult that tricks the State out in mighty Jove’s 
toggery, makes it omnipotent, and men its slaves, its 
tools, bloodless bondmen without thought or will of their 
own. Cexsarism is rampant in war time—freemen hate 
it. Good! Would they love it, in time of peace? There 
would be no time of peace, with Czsarism. Weak men 
would die chafing, strong men would live by revolt. True! 
What then of the socialist State, Casarism at its worst? 
Would you have it? Ay? Another glance at war; study 
Czsarism there and learn the sanctity of certain of your 
rights and be determined that you will remain freemen. 
That is one lesson of this war, which courage and rapine 
should not obscure. 


Tolerance To-Day and Long Ago 


HE observance this month of the five hundredth anni- 
versary of John Huss’s “martyrdom” has evoked 
from the secular press and from Protestant pulpits ex- 
pressions of keen satisfaction that in our enlightened age 
and country such a “crime” as the burning of a heresiarch 
is practically “unthinkable.” But fifteenth century 
Europe would find this modern attitude of mind quite as 
“unthinkable.” Though we may now, to a certain extent, 
regret the severity which the churchmen of wisdom and 
probity who sat in the Council of Constance showed to 
an obstinate and formal heretic, we must not forget that 
this rigor was defensive and precautionary. For the inno- 
vators themselves, one and all, had no intention of dwell- 
ing peacefully with their orthodox neighbors, but to a man 
believed in the necessity of imposing by force and vio- 
lence their own newly-hatched aberrations, which they 
themselves could scarcely agree upon for an hour, upon 
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the vast majority of orthodox believers!’ Huss himself 
never hesitated to call in the “secular arm’ to punish 
and amend what he deemed abuses in the Church. Thus 
specifically he called upon the kings of Bohemia and Po- 
land to punish rigorously simony and other abuses that 
were troubling the Church’s well-being. Surely it can 
not be a greater offense to call on the secular arm to 
punish those who are threatening her very existence. 
Sut with Huss, as with Dr. Schaff and other writers like 
him, it is all a question of whose ox is gored. 

Much of our modern boast of toleration is pure hum- 
bug. We have changed only the object, not the passion. 
The modern man is tolerant in religious matters, simply 
because religion means little or nothing to him. He has 
come to neglect and even despise positiveness in religious 
dogma, deeming it matter of pure speculation, and conse- 
quently shrinks from any positive, much less extreme 
measures to protect it. But on matters that do count 
with him, the modern man can be quite as intolerant and 
aggressive as any of his medieval forbears. Here in our 
own liberty-loving America, when the emotions of the 
people are deeply roused, he would be a rash man who 
would dare to contravene public opinion or prejudice. 
And even to-day in the United States are to be found 
vast numbers who would gladly deprive of many civil and 
political rights millions of their fellow-citizens for differ- 
ing from them in matters of religious belief or at least 
because of the supposed political and social consequences 
of such belief! 

It is largely a matter of the relative values that different 
ages put upon different objects. In a more rugged age 
when so many crimes were followed by the penalty of 
death, it was not strange that heresy should receive the 
same fate; in our own day voices are crying out against 
capital punishment even for deliberate murder, and the 
International Socialist finds death for treason the limit 
of extravagance. To the old medievalist, religion and re- 
ligious unity were of paramount importance. His sturdy 
faith had never been weakened by the spectacle of one 
hundred and fifty jarring sects all making most pathetic 
appeals to a dumb book, until religious divergencies be- 
come a mockery. He saw about him one grand majestic 
all-embracing institution, the visible kingdom of Christ 
upon earth, from which had come not only the spiritual 
but most even of the temporal blessings of the land. He 
took seriously Christ’s words regarding the unity of His 
holy Church, and is is not for us to blame him, if he con- 
sidered no price too big to pay in order to preserve the 
matchless unity of God’s visible kingdom on earth. We 
Americans may have lost all sense of the value of re- 
ligious unity, but we gladly, nay enthusiastically, paid but 
a half-century ago, a terrible price in human life, blood 
and suffering, not to speak of vast wealth destroyed and 
half our country ravaged, merely to maintain national 
unity. We did it gladly, and ever since have hailed the 
heroes in blue who fought to maintain the Union as the 
darlings of our land. But then national unity means 
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something to us, but as for religious unity, the average 
American non-Catholic considers it as unimportant as it 
is impracticable. Therein he differs as widely as possible 
from the European churchmen of Huss’s day, and from 
all Catholics of our day. 


At the Root of the Evil 


OPE BENEDICT XV, in a recent utterance, calls 
attention to the widespread efforts, publicly and 
privately made in our day, to combat the morality taught 
by the Church and to plunge the world anew into the 
miserable conditions of ancient paganism by destroying 
every vestige of Christian wisdom and civilization. In 
this warfare the severest attacks are directed against the 
family and the home, since here are preserved the seeds 
of human society. If these are corrupted, humanity it- 
self must be morally destroyed; evil-minded men realize 
this full well. Hence, the frequent establishment of 
divorce laws to shake the stability of the divine institu- 
tion of matrimony. Hence, the pressure brought to bear 
upon enforced public education, often most opposed to 
religion, whereby the strength of parental authority is 
dangerously undermined. Hence, too, the shameless 
preaching of the art of reveling in sensuality and at the 
same time defrauding nature, while casting aside all 
restraints of Christian modesty and purity. 

These evils, so vividly described by the Holy Father, 
have already eaten deep into our civilization. Combined 
with the added negligence of parents, they have filled our 
courts with youthful criminals. It is the home, as Judge 
Swann, of the Court of General Sessions in New York 
City, recently said, which is ordinarily the cause of crime 
in the young. It is here, too, that their elders in crime 
have in all likelihood been permitted to form those habits 
which later led to their destruction. But for one case of 
public criminality there are thousands of instances of 
ruined souls, known to God alone, lost men, who perhaps 
may even stand high in the careless world’s regard. 

What are we to do? The Holy Father suggests the 
obvious remedy. We must bring back into the home the 
charity of Jesus Christ. As the most effective means to 
compass this, and as a practice “than which there is none 
better adapted to meet the needs of our time,” he ad- 
vises the solemn dedication of Catholic families to the 
Sacred Heart, and the placing of that symbol of the Love 
of Christ in a conspicuous place in every Catholic home, 
where it shall not only be publicly exposed but shall be 
daily honored. The gift of peace to all such families and 
His blessing upon their home is the promise Christ made 
to Blessed Margaret Mary. But this alone, the Holy 
Father adds, is not sufficient. Parents must daily insist 
that those entrusted to their care are ever more perfectly 
instructed in the knowledge of the life and doctrine of 
our Lord, of His Passion and His glory. They must 
not confine themselves to a mere pious sentimentality, 
evoking tears at the moment of family prayers, but must 





set themselves with a determined will to the task of 
eradicating wholly from the home every vestige of the 
evils of our day. They must be strongly rooted in faith, 
but above all must see that this faith is made the guid- 
ing principle of every member of the family circle, 
where all are held together by the Love of Christ. Such 
is the practice and the lesson urged by the Sovereign 
Pontiff as the most effective means of guarding against 
the dangers that surround us. 


Saving Up 


ANY years ago there was a mule at Avignon, a.mule 
belonging to the Pope, a mule with a sensitive 
appreciation of its station and dignity. Alas! the mule 
was made the sport of a practical joker and was exposed 
to ridicule and indignity. Daudet has told the story and 
in his works you may read it. What concerns us here 
is that upon that mule’s imagination was branded a pic- 
ture of its humiliation and in that mule’s hind leg was 
evoked a responsive tingle. The picture never faded, but 
its outlines were burned in deeper and its colors grew 
ever more glaring. The tingle, too, grew to a quiver, 
an ache, a pent-up volcano. The mule was saving up. 
Finally, one day the hind leg “erupted,” and his tormen- 
tor entered into the realms of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
It is a fairly conservative estimate that nine-tenths of the 
photo plays are made up of the hind leg of a mule 
variously disguised, of a saving up, of a last scene where 
she, he or it “gets hers, his or its.” On the more numer- 
ous reels of life the same saving up proclivities and the 
same watching and waiting and the same avalanche and 
collision are enacted daily. Recall the vendettas, the 
conquered provinces, the toast to “The Day,” the stock- 
market, the divorce court, the election which puts out the 
party in power and ushers in those who have been sav~ 
ing up. 

The tendency for saving up is widespread. You have 
philatelists, misers, bibliophiles, antiquarians, rumismat- 
ists, gossips and other collectors. You will find the 
tendency to save up among savages. Some collect scalps 
and other heads. In the lowest class of barbarian collec- 
tors you will find those who save up grievances, waiting 
long and patiently to exact redress with compound in- 
terest. 

Take a hurried glance at the unrivaled collection of 
wrongs gathered. through long years and ever gloated 
upon by some fond owners. Here, see, is one sneer care- 
fully labeled. There, look, is a stab with the dagger still 
in the wound and it is to be turned around regularly to 
keep the blood flowing. Further, under a glass case 
you may study at your leisure a dozen mummified in- 
sults offered to great grandfathers, some offensive re- 
marks mounted on pins. Finally, there, marked “Handle 
with care,” is a delicate treasure; it is the report of the 
surmise of a conjecture of a statement of hers, derogatory 
to brother’s wife’s fourth cousin’s mother. Such is the 
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unrivaled museum of the “saver up.” This way to the 
egress ! : 

Saving up belongs to the period of the tomahawk, the 
war-path and the scalping party. Civilization, law, order, 
justice, hand their cases to the police, the attorney and 
the jury. The spirit of saving up, the spirit of revenge 
is personal. Revenge wants to have the satisfaction of 
paying its own debts. It buys a knife and a grind stone 
and practises shooting at targets. It undoes civilization, 
destroys Christianity, reverts to savage barbarism and the 
barbarous methods of reprisals. 

The way to stop this storing up of grievances is to 
stop its cause. The man who hands over to the court the 
righting of his wrongs, has at once cured himself of the 
habit of saving up grievances and gloating over them. 
He permits justice to right his wrongs and feels no need 
of forever whetting the edge of his resentment against 
his saved up affronts. He goes quietly about his work, 
throws out of his soul the subterranean chamber of hor- 
rors, and lets in the sunlight. 

But what if human justice can not assume the burden 
of restoring the balance; what if it can not exorcise from 
your soul the diabolical delight of taking personal re- 
venge? Why, “Revenge is mine and I will. repay.” 
Rise to a higher, nobler economy. Save more, save 
longer, hand over your grievances at once to a divine 
treasury, where they will be saved up till Infinite Justice 
will give final and complete satisfaction at the last court 
of the world. 


LITERATURE 


Hilaire Belloc* 


N this age of literary specialists, with their somewhat 
fatigued treatment of great subjects, it is exhilarating to 
see a versatile and vigorous author disporting himself in 
many fields of thought. Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s versatility is 
beyond our ordinary conception of the term. He writes ad- 
mirable verse and masterly prose. He is at home in London 
and Algiers, Rome, Paris and the Pyrenees. The Thames of 
history is as much his playground as the Thames of house- 
boats. He turns easily from the French Renaissance to the 
Bayeux Tapestries. He has written a noble life of Marie 
Antoinette, mad stories like “The Green Overcoat,” and 
rhymed absurdities for children. He has plunged into the 
black pool of politics, and into the quagmires of sociology. 
And he is now only forty-five years old, with all the vivid 
and tragic possibilities of life before him. 

As a Member of Parliament, Mr. Belloc was ineffective; as 
a sociologist he is unconvincing; as an editor, he is clever, 
caustic, and, in the matter of war notes, singularly illuminat- 
ing: His profoundly suggestive volume on “The Servile 
State” arrested public attention two years ago; but the 
calamitous history of the past twelve months has shattered 
all well-built theories of social evolution. There is no firm 
ground to stand on anywhere. In 1913 we were asked to 
believe that compulsory labor, legally enforceable, was on 
its way to enslave the British workman. In 1915 we know 
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that the British workman is a drunken shirker; who will toil 
neither for wage, nor for his country’s needs; that, being 
free, he is unworthy of freedom; that he has shamed his 
manhood and the name he bears. 

If we want really to enjoy ourselves in Mr. Belloc’s com- 
pany, it were best to turn our backs on politics, to decline 
all civic problems, to evade history, to shun fiction, and to 
follow this most alluring of wanderers in his vagabond ad- 
ventures through the world. He travels on foot in remote, 
beautiful, and vastly uncomfortable places; and he tells of 
things which only such travelers ever see and hear. When 
pilgrims in the dim old days tramped to Canterbury, or to 
the shrine of Saint James of Compostello, what wonders they 
must have seen, what adventures they must have met, what 
mysteries and perils they must have faced, what tales they 
had to tell! And in the spirit of pilgrimage, Mr. Belloc walks 
four hundred miles to Rome, sleeping in little inns or in the 
open, spending sous instead of francs, making no false pre- 
tence of being comfortable, and conversing with all manner 
of men, after the friendly fashion of the road. 

The least insular of islanders, the least British of English- 
men, Mr. Belloc’s Catholicism urbanely influences his point 
of view. He understands many things, comprehensible only 
to the Catholic mind. He loves many things, dear only to 
the Catholic heart. He jests at many things, amusing only 
to Catholic tolerance and insight. Years ago, an American 
writer, Mr. Bayard Taylor, accomplished the incredible feat 
of traveling two years in Europe, and spending $500. He 
was then a young printer, active, adventurous, and intelli- 
gent; and he added to his slender resources by working 
occasionally at his trade. On his return to the United States, 
he published a volume with the inspired title, “Views Afoot,” 
which volume was given to all young people, when I was 
young, to teach them a little about Europe, and a great deal 
about energy and thrift. But not even extreme youth could 
blind us to the fact that the American printer, for all his 
ardor and intelligence, lacked understanding of Latin civili- 
zation, its depth, its serenity, its faith, And to turn from 
“Views Afoot” to Mr. Belloc’s “Path to Rome,” or “Esto 
Perpetua” is to enter another world, a world of wide com- 
prehension, of mental distinction, of sane and seasonable 
assent. 

“Esto Perpetua” is, to my mind, Mr. Belloc’s masterpiece. 
A small and flawless book, illustrated with delicate pencil 
drawings by the author, and giving us swift glimpses into an 
Algeria of which the tourist in his motor car knows as little 
as the tourist in his train. On foot, in the early dawn, or in 
the long watches of the night, Mr. Belloc penetrates into the 
dim recesses of a hidden world. There are tragic touches in 
his pages, alternating with pleasait absurdities, and always 
a cheerful acceptance of discomforts that border closely 
upon hardship. I quote but one experience which befell him 
when he walked on the Tebessa road from Batna to the 
ruined city of Timgad, reaching his humble lodging after 
midnight. The door was opened by a small man, old, bent, 
and full of energy: 

“T was expecting you,” he said, “and I have prepared 
you a meal.” Then, after a little hesitation; “It is mut- 
ton. It is neither hot nor cold.” 

I sat down. He brought me a very rough African wine, 
and a loaf, and sat down opposite me, looking at me 
fixedly under the candle. Then he said: “To-morrow 
you will see Timgad, which is the most wonderful town 
in the world.” 
ana not to-night,” I said, to which he answered, 

oO. 

I took a bite of the food, and he at once continued 


rapidly: “Timgad is a marvel. I had thought of calling 
this house ‘Timgad the Marvel,’ or again “Timgad the’ 


“Is this sheep?” I said. 
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“Certainly,” he answered. “What else could it be but 


“It might be anything. There 
| took another bite, 


sheep?” 

“Good Heaven!” I said. 
is no lack of beasts on God's earth.” 
and found it horrible. 

“T desire you to tell me frankly,” I said, “whether this 
is goat. There are many Italians in Africa, and I shall 
not blame any man for giving me goat's flesh. The 
Hebrew prophets ate it, and the Romans. Only tell me 
the truth, for goat is bad for me.” 

He said it was not goat. Indeed, I believed him, for it 
was of a large and terrible sort, as though it had roamed 
the hills, and towered above all goats and sheep. I 
thought of lions, but remembered that their value would 
forbid their being killed for the table. I again attempted 
the meal, and he again began: “Timgad is a place aa 

At this moment the gods inspired me, and | shouted, 
“Camel!” He did not turn a hair. I put down my knife 
and fork, and pushed the plate away. I said: “You are 
not to be blamed for giving me the food of the country, 
but for passing it under another name.” 

He was a good host, and did not answer. He went 
out, and came back with cheese. Then he said, as he put 
it down before me: “I do assure you, it is sheep: and 
we discussed the point no more. 





It would be hard to find better prose than this—simple, as 
befits a simple narrative, but with a quality of distinction 
which is never lacking in Mr. Belloc’s work. His verse has 


vital character. It is spontaneous, flexible, seem- 


the same 
ingly careless, but never crude. Since Mr. Masefield’s star 
has risen on the horizon, it is much the fashion to write 


verse as though it were prose, to place more emphasis on 
the thing told than on the manner of the telling, to ignore 
the trammels of rhyme and rhythm. Mr. Belloc never stoops 
to statement. His verse has a haunting cadence which lends 
sweetness to mirth, and poignancy to regret. From “The 
South Country” I venture to quote half-a-dozen stanzas, 
choosing with difficulty, because it is all too lovely to be lost: 


When I am living in the Midlands, 
That are sodden and unkind, 

I light my lamp in the evening: 
My work is left behind; 

And the great hills in the South Country 
Come back into my mind. 





The great hilis of the South Country 
They stand along the sea: 

And it’s there walking in the high woods 
That I could wish to be, 

And the men that were boys when I was a boy 
Walking along with me. 

I never get between the pines, 
But I smell the Sussex air, 

Nor I never come on a belt of sand, 
But my home is there; 

And along the sky the line of the downs, 
So noble and so bare. 





A lost thing could I never find, 
Nor a broken thing mend; 

And I fear I shall be all alone 
When I get toward the end. 

Who will there be to comfort me, 
Or who will be my friend? 

If I ever become a rich man, 
Or if ever I grow to be old, 

I will build a house with a deep thatch 
To shelter me from the cold, 

And there shall the Sussex songs be sung, 
And the story of Sussex told. 

I will hold my house in the high wood, 
Within a walk of the sea, 

And the men that were boys when I was a boy 
Shall sit and drink with me. 

from Maine's 


This is the heart's nostalgia. So the exile 


| 





stormy coast, standing on the sub-bathed plains of Arizona, 
and looking into the cloudless heavens, must pine for 


— “the high wood, 
Within a walk of the sea.” 


AGNES REPPLIER. 


REVIEWS 


Memoirs of Father Mazzuchelli, O.P. With an Introduc- 
tion by the Most Reverend JoHn IreLanp, D.D., Archbishop 
of St. Paul. Chicago: Hall Printing Co. $1.50. 

This book is a sort of literary reincarnation. It was pub- 
lished in Italian, seventy-one years ago by Father Mazzu- 
chelli, and only now appears in English for our benefit. He 
wrote it when he returned to Milan from America, in the 
hope of inducing some of his friends in that part of the 
world to help him to consolidate the work which he had so 
splendidly inaugurated among the savages and half-savages 
on this side of the globe. A very benevolent and capable 
Dominican nun of Sinsinawa has translated it, and by 
acquitting herself so well of the task has earned the grati- 
tude of the students of American history in general and in 
particular of the Catholics of the United States. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first treats of 
Father Mazzuchelli’s work among the Indians and _half- 
breeds, around Green Bay, Mackinac and Sault Sainte Marie. 
The second gives us a sketch of the beginnings of Cath- 
among the whites of Michigan, Illinois and Wis- 
consin, which will be of great value to future ecclesias- 
tical historians; and the third is a review of the civic and 
political conditions of the new States. The latter portion 
was intended chiefly to dissipate some of the impressions in 
the Italian mind with regard to the structure of our State 
governments. The part that deals with the Indians is of 
course the most picturesque. 

Mazzuchelli was not a priest when he left home in 1828, to 
become a missionary in America, but he was a Dominican 
friar, and hence it is somewhat a misnomer to call himself, as 
he does in his “Memoir,” “our ecclesiastic.” From Milan he 
went to Rome, and from thence proceeded, in the company 
of the Vicar-General of Cincinnati, to Lyons. There they 
bade good-bye to each other; the vicar general returning to 
America and the friar betaking himself to one of the houses 
of his Order, where in his charmingly humble way he says 
“the charity of his superior offered him an asylum.” 

He stayed there two months, and contrived to pick up 2 
little French and on October 5 set sail from Lyons for New 
York on the American ship Edward Quesnel. He was then 
only twenty-two years of age, and all alone, but he was 
fully aware of the dangers to which his youth and inex- 
perience exposed him. He found consolation, however, in 
the fact, that “he was justified by religious obedience which 
would be a safeguard in traveling to the end of the world 
if that were necessary.” Evidently his superiors entertained 
a very exalted idea of the solidity of his virtue, and as the 
sequel proved, they were not mistaken. 

He was delayed a few days in New York and was con- 
vinced while there, that “the great things of the world are 
ever in close relationship with the general corruption of 
morals”; a conclusion which may have been objectively true, 
but with his limited power of observation in that instance 
was subjectively rash. New Yorkers will be delighted to 
hear that their native place was “a great city” in 1828. Phila- 
delphia he found to be “beautiful and beautifully planned.” 
At Cincinnati, he met Bishop Edward Fenwick, O.P., who 
sent him to the Dominican convent in Kentucky, to prepare 
for ordination. Passing by Bardstown he had the happiness 
of becoming acquainted with the future Bishop of Phila- 
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delphia, Francis Patrick Kenrick, who was then teaching 
philosophy for Bishop Flaget, and also of discovering the 
saintliness of that great man. He had stumbled into Father 
Kenrick’s room by accident and to his amazement found a 
poor sick beggar on the priest’s bed. “I record this,” he 
says, “for the confusion of modern philanthrophy.” 

Two years later, he was ordained priest, by Bishop Fen- 
wick, and departed immediately for his Indian missions. 
They were the old Jesuit establishments at Green Bay, 
Mackinac, Sault Sainte Marie and their dependencies, but there 
had been no Jesuits there from about 1764, when France sup- 
pressed the misssions in all of the colonies. Indeed the young 
apostle seems to have known next to nothing of his illustrious 
predecessors: Marquette, Allouez, Druelettes and the others, 
and the Indians, too, had but a faint remembrance of them. 
The long lapse of seventy-six years, during which they were 
uncared for had obliterated from their minds whatever teach- 
ings their fathers had received; and their morals had become 
savage again. On the other hand it was easier to influence 
them, than in primitive times, for there was a strong infiltra- 
tion of French blood in their veins. Indeed one of their 
great chiefs rejoiced in the name of Décarie. But-there was 
plenty of hardship and suffering in store for the young 
apostle, and his holiness showed itself equal to the task. He 
was, moreover, endowed with many natural gifts that made 
him a most acceptable guide for red and white men alike. 
His inherent refinement and amiability ensured him a wel- 
come everywhere, and one is rather astounded to find him 
with his necessarily scant knowledge of English, elected to 
deliver a speech in the first legislative assembly of Wis- 
consin, and then opening every subsequent session with a 
prayer, until his priestly duties called him away. Arch- 
bishop Ireland tells us that he was remarkable not only for 
his breadth of thought, his correctness and beauty of expres- 
sion, his tactfulness in adapting himself to the mentality of 
his hearers, whether in exhorting the Indians or the frontiers- 
men, or addressing academic gatherings, or legislative 
councils, but he was, also, an accomplished musician, an 
artist and an architect. Besides carving altars and drawing 
plans for churches, he was the architect of the first court- 
house of Galena and of the first state-house of Iowa, in Iowa 
City. The esteem in which he was held by the ecclesiastical 
authorities is evidenced by the fact that a miter was offered 
In his humility, however, he refused the honor. 





him. 


| 
| 


The “Memoir” ends with the year 1844, so that we have to | 


wait for some future writer to tell us of the closing years of 
this remarkable but hitherto unknown man and missionary. 
His deep piety reveals itself in every word he writes and the 
reader will, without hesitation, concur in the enthusiastic ad- 
miration manifested by the illustrious Archbishop of St. Paul 
for Father Mazzuchelli. Ze BM 





The Life of Jesus Christ from the Four Gospels in the 
Nez Percé Language. By J. M. Caratpo, S.J. Portland, 
Oregon: The Schwab Printing Co. 

The real title of this remarkable book, however, is not the 
above at all but the following: “Jesus-Christ-Nim, Kinne- 
uetas-pa kut, Ka-Kala Time-Nin-I-Ues Pilep-Eza-Pa, Taz-Pa 
Tamtai-Pa, Numipu-Timt-Ki.” The author, who has been 
an Indian missionary almost all his priestly life, is now 
caring for the spiritual needs of the Nez Percé, the name 
they received from the Hudson Bay Company. This tribe 
now lives in the northeastern part of Oregon and the south- 
eastern part of Idaho and most of them are Catholics. Father 
Norvillo, S.J.. wrote a grammar of the language in which this 
book is written and a Nez Percé catechism has also been pub- 
lished, but Father Cataldo’s volume is the only real book 
that has appeared in the tongue of those Indians. For he 


| 
| 
' 


has translated Father Maas’s admirable “Life of Our Lord” 
so that Indian children can be taught to read it and he has 
added to the volume a-number of Old Testament stories. 
Doubtless the book will also provide yoting missionaries 
with something to make their pastoral work easier. As an 
agglutinative language like that spoken by the Nez Percé is 
very difficult to master, Father Cataldo deserves great credit 
for having prepared so carefully this volume of nearly 400 
pages. Philologists will find the work a valuable addition to 
our library of aboriginal American languages and possibly 
it may supply new light on the solution of the problem of 
the American Indian’s origin. Be that as it may, Father 
Cataldo’s volume adds another to that magnificent catalogue 
of works that Catholic missionaries have contributed to the 
world’s linguistic lore. W. D. 

The Oxford Book of American Essays. Chosen by BRANDER 
MattHews. New York: Oxford University Press. 

We know of no other collection of essays by American 
writers; this makes the present volume desirable for our library 
shelves. We scarcely know a book more entertaining in a 
variety of moods, and this makes it desirable for our easy-chair. 
It embraces thirty-two essays, ranging in time from the period 
of the Revolution to the present, in authorship from Benjamin 
Franklin to Theodore Roosevelt, and in subject-matter from the 
transcendentalism of Emerson to the very threshold, if not across 
the threshold, of pure fiction. We have some caustic comment 
on American manners in an essay on “New York after Paris,” 
by William Brownell, a character study of “Calvin,” that is 
good reading both for Catholics and Calvinists, by Charles Dud- 
ley Warner, and some animadversions on war by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, that one peruses with fresh gusto to-day. “Perhaps 
most of us will agree that our faith in prophets has been 
diminished by the experience of the last six months,” is one of 
the observations that prove that the world does not change. 

Mr. Matthews disarms criticism by explaining in the introduc- 
tion that he has followed an unusually broad conception of what 
can be included in the term, essay. But one is surprised that 
having excluded from this broad use of the word all literary 
criticism, he has not hesitated to include Poe’s “Philosophy of 
Composition,” which, though it has the personal note sought by 
Mr. Matthews, has scarcely anything else to recommend it. One 
can not expect to have one’s tastes completely gratified in any 
collection made by other than himself, but with this essay of 
Poe’s before our eyes and one or two others even more barren 
of praise, one feels justified in complaining at the neglect of 
favorites such, let us say, as Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and most 
of all Louise Imogen Guiney, who by their ease and lightness 
of touch would seem to fall by exceptional right within the scope 
of this work. F. M. C. 





Journal d’un curé de campagne pendant la guerre. Par 
Jean Quercy. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne. 3 Fr. 

In this volume, a country parish priest describes with 
sincerity and emotion the life of his “sweet Auburn” and its 
humble farmer-folk during the earlier days of the “mobili- 
zation,” and later amid the buoyant hopes, the painful dis- 
appointments, and scant consolations of the great war. The 
record and the pictures are lifelike. From the old aristocrat, 
the Marquis de Lustrac, and the bell-ringer Gustou, and 
Rosalie the housekeeper to Gardais, the would-be anticlerical 
mayor, we are made intimately familiar with every member 
of the little flock. Unconsciously, the good curé, a French 
“Daddy Dan” cast into tragic and bloody times, has painted 
his own deep love for all. And we are gradually drawn to 
love them too. In the throes of the world-war, all ranks and 
classes, divisions and factions merge into one great body. 
All become fervent Catholics and patriotic Frenchmen. The 
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author has given us a telling picture of the “mobilization” of 
the moral and spiritual forces of the country, a mobilization 
far more necessary than that of armed regiments. The 
book, besides being the work of an artist, is also a bit of 
sound and practical apologetics. It brings into relief the 
power and beneficent influence of a too often misunderstood, 
but ever generous and patriotic clergy. It is a telling answer 
to the attacks of that offensive and blatant anticlerical and 
antichristian spirit still lingering unfortunately in the hearts 
5. R. 


of so many Frenchmen. 





The Interpretation of History. By Lionet Ceci. JANE. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.75. 

History, as a record of the actions of men as they bear 
politically, esthetically, morally upon the world’s develop- 
ment, has had interpreters before now, many of whom have | 
failed because of a lack of due appreciation of the part 
played in the course of human events by the Providence of | 
God, and the free will of man. Socialism, in the economic 
interpretation of history sees all as an inevitable unraveling | 
of a blind force, and varying economic conditions breed vary- | 

Free will is denied and no ac- 
Mr. Jane’s interpretation is little 
He shows a very intimate 


ing religious atmospheres. 
count is taken of God. 

better than that of the Socialists. 
knowledge of the facts of history, he writes interestingly, he 
is clear in his exposition, he is worthy of commendation for 
his acknowledgment of the part Catholicism has played in 
the world’s history, but for the many variations of conditions 
allowed by Socialism with as many religions reflecting those 
conditions, he has only substituted the constant interchange 
of two: Individualism and Universalism, that is to say, ex- 
pressions of man’s predominant desires to rule and to be 
ruled. When the desire to rule strongest sway In- 
dividualism triumphs, but in its very march to complete 
triumph, it is overtaken by the desire to be ruled, or Univer- 
salism, which outstrips it, only to be overtaken in turn by 
Individualism. The conflict is everlasting and neither is 
wholly victorious; Catholicism’s best days are those of Uni- 
or at least Protestantism marks 
God’s existence is not explicitly 


holds 


versalism, and Agnosticism 
the career of Individualism. 
denied by the author, nor is free will wholly taboo, but the 
subtle insinuation of the book is that all history goes on re- 
factors which must, in the final 
analysis, be ultimate. Herein lies the danger of the book, 
and the categoric nature of the author's style lends it an 
The desires to rule and 


gardless of these two 


authority it does not really possess. 
to be ruled are operations of intellect rather than will, ac- 
cording to the author, springing up, as it were spontaneously, 
from circumstances over which men have no control. 

the the of these two de- 
lies the author’s Utopia, and Catholicism and Agnos- 
ticism are extremes. Hopeful signs for the future the author 
sees in this moderation in the realm of religion and of love: 
“The excessive parental authority have passed”; 
“Marriage is far less commonly held to constitute any in- 
dissoluble bond”; “the possible existence of a mean between 
the absolute negation of God, and the unquestioning accept- 
ance of dogmatic religion.” If the author really sees hopes 
in these things, his “optimistic views for the future” assuredly 
merit that name. “A fiction which has once gained currency 
is dispelled only with the greatest difficulty,” is a truism of 
the author’s, illustrated in his own book. Despite reitera- 
tions of proofs to the contrary, we have here the old errors 
of the conflict between religion and patriotism; the intoler- 
ance of the “papist” (stc.); the Jesuit’s justification of | 
means by ends; the Pope’s unfounded title to temporal 
power; the Church's discouragement of the classics. In one | 


place the author contemplates a Catholic Church without a | 


In mean between wide extremes 


sires, 


days of 


Pope, and in another he claims that popular government is 
impossible in Catholic lands. His statement “politically, the 
agitation in favor of female suffrage has to a certain extent 
been organised deliberately on the basis of defiance of all 
law and order,” we leave to suffragette consideration. His 
explanation of the present war is pertinent and interesting, 
in keeping with his theory, buc at length unsatisfactory. 
C. L. B. 

An Italian Dictionary. By Atrrep Hoare, M.A. New 
York: G. P. Putmam’s Sons. $12.00. 

The maker of this excellent dictionary tells us that he 
began the work nine years ago, finished the first draft in 
1911, and that his aim throughout has been “the practical 
one of explaining only what needed explanation for an Eng- 
lish student, not that of presenting a thesaurus of the Italian 
language.” The Italian-English portion takes up 663 eleven- 
by-nine-inch, three columned pages, and then follows a very 
useful English-Italian vocabulary extending through 135 
pages. Large type distinguishes the more common words 
from those less often employed, and from obsolete, local and 
technical terms. The derivation of principle words is indi- 
cated and an interesting feature of the dictionary is the fre- 
quent insertion of English words that are near of kin to the 
Italian. It is regrettable that Mr. Hoare’s tine book, which 
is a publication of the Cambridge University Press, can not 
be had at a lower price. W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Kenedy announces for early publication “The Practice of 
Mental Prayer,” a treatise on extracrdinary prayer by Father 
René de Maumigny, S.J., the translation of which has been 
revised by Father Elder Mullan; “Memorials of Robert Hugh 
Benson” by Blanche Warre Cornish, Shane Leslie and others; 
“A Primer of Peace and War: The Principles of International 
Morality,” edited by Father Charles Plater, his collaborators 
including Father Joseph Keating, Father Victor Moncel, and 
Mr. Francis F. Urquhart; “The War and the Prophets” by Father 
Herbert Thurston, and “Collected Poems” by Dr. Condé B. 
Pallen. Mr. Thomas Walsh has gathered together his poems 
too, and Macmillan will publish them early this fall; Longmans 
has ready “Through a Dartmoor Window,” a new book by 
Beatrice Chase, whose “Heart of the Moor” was an unusually 
good first novel. Burns & Oates have out “The Lord My Light” 
by Father Joseph Rickaby, and “The Goddess of Ghosts,” a 
book of stories by Father C. C. Martindale. 


The Catholic Mind for July 22 contains the admirable ser- 
mon on “Catholic Schools for Catholic Youth” with which 
Archbishop Ireland opened the National Convention of the 
Catholic Educational Association of America at St. Paul on 
June 29. His Grace explains with characteristic force and clear- 
ness why Catholics cheerfully make such great sacrifices in 
order to maintain and perfect our vast educational system in 
this country. Then follows the well-reasoned paper of the Rt. 
Rev. John P. Carroll, D.D., Bishop of Helena, on “Catholic 
Higher Education” and Father Francis P. Donnelly, S.J., re- 
views his career in a Catholic college, telling us “Why My 
Education Satisfies Me.” This number of the Catholic Mind 
is a good prescription for “wishbone Catholics’ who are 
thinking of sending their children next fall to non-Catholic 
schools or colleges. 


The current number of the Rosary Magazine, the Dominican 
Fathers’ well-known monthly, comes to its readers in a new 
form. Holding that “the most artistic, pleasing and handy 
make-up is none too good for a magazine whose one purpose 
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it is to introduce and spread Catholic truth and ideals in 
Catholic homes,” the editors have chosen a cover that is 
more artistic than the old, are using better paper than for- 
merly, and have made the pages about the size of Collier's. 
The articles of special interest in the newly arranged Rosary 
are: “In the War Grip of England,” Joseph von Eymrich’s 
account of his experiences in a detention camp; “The Lace 
Makers of Sheng-Mon-Lou-Mission,” by Grace Helen Bailey; 
“The Church on Wheels,” John Woods’s description of Dr. 
Kelly’s chapel cars; “Life’s Tangled Web: Little Confes- 
by as anonymous author, and stories by Mary R. 
AMERICA 


sions,” 
Ryan, J. B. Murdock and Gertrude M. O'Reilly. 
cordially wishes the new Rosary a prosperous career. 





“The Enemy,” (Hearst’s International Library Co., $1.35) 
a well-written and well-named novel by George Randolph 
Chester and Lillian Chester, is a valuable addition to the 
literature dealing with the drink question, and in 360 pages 
the authors have taught in a delightful story the terrible 
grasp liquor has upon its victims. The story portrays clearly 
the mental anguish and physical struggle of the reformed 
drunkard in his endeavors to lead an upright life, and shows 
the trials and sufferings of those who share his punishment 
without his guilt. The book’s interest is well sustained, 
especially in the concluding chapters, and for the thoughtful 
reader “The Enemy” has a lesson that is well worth while. 
“The Record of Nicholas Freydon” (Doran, $1.50) is an 
account real or imaginary, no doubt partly both, of one 
“Nicholas Freydon’s” struggle through life upward from an 
orphanage in Australia to a prominent seat in English liter- 
ary circles. It is more than a narrative, being rather a criti- 
cism in the concrete of the restlessness of modern life. There 
are many interesting features in this engaging book, perhaps 
the most unexpected is the wholesome reticence of the author 
in dealing with his experience in London slums. 





In our issue of July 13, 1912, was published a review of 
Father Adrian Fortescue’s excellent work on “The Mass” 
(Longmans $1.80), a scholarly study of the Roman Liturgy 
he contributed to the “Westminster Library.” The author 
now has out a second edition of the book in which he has 
made certain changes suggested by friends and reviewers. 
Meeting the objection that archeological inquiries as to how 
the Canon was composed will affect a priest’s devotion when 
saying Mass, Father Fortescue thinks there is little danger 
of that, and remarks: 


Without question, our Canon is one of the very oldest, 
the most splendid forms of prayer in Christendom. We 
whose honor it is to say it daily repeat these venerable words, 
fragrant with the associations of centuries, without being at 
all disturbed by the purely archeological question, whether 
Gelasius I, or some other Pope at about that time, did or did 
not compose the prayers we use by rearranging still older 
ones. 


“The Mass” is a book that every priest should have in his 
library and that laymen who wish to use the Missal intelli- 
gently should not fail to read. 





The July Month, whose journey hither seems to have been 
delayed by the war, opens with the concluding paper of Father 
Sydney Smith’s excellent articles on miracles. Father Gerrard 
discusses “The Doctrine of the Great Hour” from the moralist’s 
point of view; H. S. Dean describes “The Latest Portent of 
Anglicanism,” and Father Thurston finds many interesting things 
to tell about “English Ritualia, Old and New.” FE. M. Walker’s 
discerning study of Charles Péguy, the French Catholic author 














and publisher who was slain in battle last September, makes 
one realize how far-reaching are the effects of this dreadful 
war. The passages quoted from his “Mystery of the Charity 
of Joan of Arc” indicate what a choice spirit the world has 
lost. The little Maid of Domremy, for example, thus wrestles 
with the problem of evil: 


It is all in vain! Whatever we do, they will always go 
quicker than we go, they will always do more than we can. 
One spark will fire a farm, and it has taken years and years to 
build it. To make a good Christian the plough must have 
been at work for twenty years, yet the sword can destroy a 
Christian in a minute. We shall always be the weakest. We 
are of the party who build up: they are of the party who 
destroy. We are of the party of the plough: they are of the 
party of the sword. Cursed be war, and cursed be those 
who have brought it on the soil of France. 

In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. My God, deliver us from evil. If there have 
not yet been enough Saints, send us some more. Send us as 
many as we need. Send us so many that the enemy grows 
tired. We will follow them, my God. We will do all that 
You wish. We will do all that they wish. We will do all 
that they tell us from You. We are Your people, send us 
Your Saints: we are Your Sheep, send us Your Shepherds. 
We are good Christians—You know that we are good Chris- 
tians. How is it that good Christians do not make a good 
Christianity? There must be something wrong somewhere. 
If only You would send us one of Your Saints! 


The verses and stories in the number are of a high quality and 
the bold type used for captions is an improvement. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Brentano’s, New York: 
The Poet in the Desert. By Charles Erskine Scott Wood. 
Catholic Mission Press, Ho-Kien-Fu, China: 
Chinese Characters. ty Dr. L. Wieger, S.J. Translated into English 
by L. Davrout, S.J. Vol. I. Etymological Lessons and Phonetic Series. 
Vol. II. Chinese-English Lexicons. 
George H. Doran Co., New York: 
Tennis as I Play It. By Maurice E. McLoughlin. 
of Nicholas Freydon, $1.50. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: 


Schools of To-morrow. By John Dewey. 
Fordham University Press, New York: 


$1.00, 


$2.00; The Record 


$1.50. 


The Popes and Science. New and Enlarged Edition. By James J. 
Walsh, M.D. $2.00. 

Ginn & Co., Boston: 
Introduction to the History of Religions. By Crawford Howell Troy. 


$3.00. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass.: 
The Care of the Teeth. By Charles A. Brackett, 


Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston: 
“K."" By Mary Roberts Rinehart. 


J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia: 


Spencer Fullerton Baird. By William H. Dall. 
The Macmillan Co., New York: 

Outlines of Sociology. By Frank Blackmar and John 

$2.00; The Practical Conduct of Play. By Henry S. Curtis. 
McBride, Nast & Co., New York: 

The Secrets of the Hohenzollerns. by 

$1.50, 
Mungret College, Limerick: 

The Mungret Annual. $0.25. 


Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago: 
A New Logic. By Charles Mercier, M.D. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 
Rhymes of Little Folks. By Burges Johnsoa. $1.00; 
Applied to Woman Suffrage. By Mary Putnam-Jacobi, M.D. 
Fred’k F. Stokes Co., New York: ' 
Sketches in Poland. By Frances Delanoy Little. 
Tipographia Italo-Irlandese, Rome: 
Scapulare B. M. V. de Monte Carmelo, 
Tulane University Press, New Orleans: 
The Rise of Classical English Criticism. By James Routh. 
Volksvereins-Verlag, M. Gladbach: 
P. Martin von Cochem. Von Prof. Dr. we 
Christliche Weltmission im Weltkrieg. Von Dr. Schmidlin, M. 1.20; 
Aus dem Glauben leben! Yon A. Heinen. 80 Pf.; Kaufmannsfragen 
zur Kriegszeit. 40 Pf.; Vortrage zur Kriegszeit. 35 Pf. 
John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia: 


The Natiors ef Evrese. By Charles Morris. 


M.D. $0.50. 
$1.35. 
$3.50. 


Lewis Gillin. 
$2.00. 


Dr. Armsgaard Karl Graves. 


$3.00. 


Common Sense 
$1.00. 


$2.50. 
Auctore P. E. Magennis, O.C.C. 


Wilh. Kosch. 60 Pf.; Die 


$1.50. 
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EDUCATION 


The Case Method in Law and Morals 


ULLETIN number eight, issued in December, 1914, by the 


Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 


presents a report made to the Foundation by Dr. Josef Redlich, | 
Professor of Law and Political Science in the University of | 


The subject, “The Case Method in American Law 
a popular and suggestive topic, is presented with keen 


Vienna 

Schools,” 

analysis by the continental jurist. 
LANGDELL OF HARVARD 


Throughout his Report the author refers, and rightly, to 
Christopher C. Langdell, sometime Dean of Harvard Law School, 


as the originator of this method in legal instruction, and de- | 


scribes the reformer of American university law 
schools in genera!. It is generally conceded that the late Dean 
is the pioneer of the “Case Method,” applied to the study of law. 
Dr. Redlich, however, would appear to go further than this in 
claiming for Langdell the original discovery of the Case Method 
as an instrument in the field of teaching. On page 23 of the 


Langdell as 


report, the writer states: 

For the further progress of this discussion it is necessary 
to keep in mind these two directions in which the new Lang- 
dell method has exerted its influence for reform. On, the 
other hand it professes to be the first really scientific method 
of treating the common law; indeed, the general opinion 
seems to go so far as to hold that the application of the 
principle of induction to separate law cases is the correct 
method of studying any sort of law, and that the innovation 
introduced by Langdell and his pupils must be recognized 
as a genuine discovery in the realm of teaching. Secondly, 
there is claimed for this new method, at the same time, an 
increased efficiency in the purely pedagogic aspect. 

In reference to the Case Method, in his use of the term 
nevation” and the phrase “genuine discovery in the realm of 
teaching,” as attributed to Langdell. the Vienna jurist would 
substantially if not explicitly, ascribe to the Harvard scholar a 


greater breadth of discovery than the facts warrant. 


“ 


in- 


An Op PRACTICE 


The theory of the Case Method, so successfully introduced 
by Langdell in legal instruction in this country, as a pedagogical 
method utilized in other than legal fields, was by no means un- 
known to scholars of early times and ages. In the latter part 
of the twelfth century, in the field of moral theology, there ap- 
peared the beginnings of a movement which subsequently re- 
sulted in the introduction of the case system into this science. 
In the last few years of the twelfth century, certain forms of 
public penance then in use, and the “penitential books,” the latter 
defective in many ways in practical value, began to lose the 
force which they formerly possessed. In the attempt to reestab- 
lish upon a working basis the principles of morals to the extent 
of effectively providing a guide for teacher and moral prac- 


of such writers as Lehmkuhl and others, a wealth of suggestion 
for the application of theory to concrete cases. 


Tue “Casus CoNSCIENTLE” 


The use of the case system in moral theology, however, has 
not been made to the utter disregard and disuse of the long- 
established text and lecture method in theological training and 
instruction. Both systems are used jointly and with effectiveness. 
It is undisputed that the “case collection” as an element in the 
instruction of moral theologians has been of long recognized 
value since its introduction centuries ago. The skilled theologian 
is obliged, no less than the lawyer in civil matters, to resort 
to his collection of cases of conscience to assist in the solution 
of the many difficult problems confronting him. He has been 
no stranger to these cases while preparing his class work as a 
student. 

Much has been said and written about the initial discovery 
in Europe and in the latter part of the eighteenth century of 
the “normal training idea.” The germ, if not the actual ex- 
istence of the “normal training” theory, existed in substance in 
the “Seminarium Preceptorum,” well-known to the Schoolmen 
of the Middle Ages. 

So, too, with the existence of the case system. Rightly do 
we ascribe to Langdell, the scholarly Dean of Harvard Law 
School, the title of pioneer in the introduction of the Case 
Method in legal education in America, yet we must not forget 
that the “case” idea in theological questions was not unknown 
to the schools and scholars of the medieval period. 

LESTER DONAHOE, PH.D. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Prisons and Prisoners: Construction versus Destruction 


i word “Reform” bears an unpleasant signification, be- 
cause it has been associated with many foolish and im- 
practical movements. It has so often overstepped prudence, and 
has so frequently had to be retraced with disastrous results, 
that wise and conservative men are wont to look askance at any 
undertaking which is designated as a “Reform.” But the world- 
wide movement of changing the conditions of penal institutions 


| and of handling offenders against law and order, is far too im- 


titioner, there was introduced in the early part of the thirteenth | 


century a treatise written by St. Raymond of Penafort entitled 
“Summa de Peenitentia et Matrimonio” containing a collection 
of canons and decrees within the scope of the treatise. 
about the year 1317, there appeared in the moral theological 
field the prototype of Langdell’s innovation in the introduction 
made by him in the matter of legal instruction. The treatise 
referred to was that entitled “Summa de Casibus Conscientiz,” 
the work being written by an unknown member of the Order of 


St. Francis at Asti. The scope of the work embraced the entire 


Later, 


practical field of moral theology, and was the beginning of a | 
long, and continually improving line of similar treatises, the | 


value of which to professor and student alike, has been beyond 
question. The conscientious student of morals to-day finds in 
te early case collections and in the modern “Casus Conscientiz” 


portant to be imperilled by attaching to it an opprobrious name. 
Let us then call this movement a readjustment of penal institu- 
tions and penal offenders to modern social conditions. 


CRIME AND Its ANTIDOTE 


Crime and its antidote are too complex to be handled super- 
ficially and unscientifically. The treatment of social defectives 
is a problem that pertains to the vital structure of modern 
civilization. We can not continue to maim our weaker brothers 
and sisters without directly inheriting as a result an increasing 
and irresistible avalanche of social enemies. Furthermore, if 
this dangerous element is not controlled, it will some day become 
a menace to liberty and life, and may even sweep government, 
with all its constituted authority, from its foundations. 

We are often told that we are “coddling” prisoners, and that 
by our “milk and water” treatment we are making our corrective 
institutions so attractive and so desirable that men seek rather 
than fear them. We are further told physical punishment must 
be administered in order to permanently deter old and new of- 
fenders. But nothing is further from the truth nor so contrary 
to facts and experience. The old bogey of “an eye for an eye” 
was condemned by Our Lord Himself. 


GENERAL METHODS 


Criminologists now study criminals instead of crimes. They 
realize that each offense is as separate as the individual who 
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commits it. They are investigating the antecedents of offenders. 
They are examining their inherited tendencies. They are enquir- 
ing about the environment of the delinquent in his childhood, in 
his boyhood and youth. They are collecting data from any one 
who knew him during his formative and critical period. The 
family doctor, the school teacher, the employer, the relatives and 
close acquaintances and all who may be able to throw light upon 
his former habits and character are consulted. In other words, 
his moral character is diagnosed much in the same way that a 
doctor diagnoses a physical disease. Moreover, his habit-forming 
tendencies, his ability to resist temptations, his defective or his 
one-sided mental or physical development are given the deepest 
and the fullest consideration. 

The nature and the cause of his offenses are examined. What 
was the provocation? What were the circumstances surrounding 
the crime? Was this his first offense or by what series of events 
did he come to commit this last one? His age, his ability to re- 
form, his aptitude and his desire to begin afresh are ascertained. 
What particular qualifications he lacks and how these can be best 
supplied him are also determined. A study is then made of each 
individual so as to learn just how much and what kind of pun- 
ishment will be beneficial for him. How much is good? How 
soon should punishment be changed into testing his confidence? 


RECONSTRUCTION 


Such investigations invariably furnish cogent reasons why 
these men’s spirits should not be broken, and, moreover frequently 
supply abundant evidence to prove that self-respect can, readily 
be developed and fostered. There is nothing that makes 
offenders become confirmed social enemies more than oppression. 
It arouses in them a determination not to “fit in and make good.” 
The State and the nation owe it to themselves to make prisons 
places where men, so far as may be possible, are morally and 
socially reconstructed. 

Penitentiaries, jails and miscalled reformatories were for- 
merly veritable breeding spots of crime. They were factories 
where the most expert criminals were developed. While men 
were languishing in jail with their hearts embittered, and with 
their minds and bodies oppressed, they were in no mental atti- 
tude to plan or to desire reform. They felt, and quite naturally, 
that the last vestige of their self-respect had been destroyed, 
and that their only chance of existence was to prey on society. 
Hence, while in prison, where they were not allowed to make 
use of their God given faculty, the gift of speech, they planned, 
plotted and invented means of getting “even” with some one 
for the wrongs they considered were being heaped upon them. 
They daily became more hypocritical. They would pretend to 
reform if their deceit would help to shorten or to soften their 
imprisonment. But, in reality, their minds became more firmly 
fixed on crime and their hearts became more and more calloused. 
Externally they had been forced to submit, but their wills were 
untouched and unchanged. It was like trying to rectify an im- 
perfectly running clock by merely altering the position of the 


hands. 
NEWER METHODS 


Criminologists are now making a sensible and a scientific study 
of each individual offender in the hope of putting him back 
among his fellowmen as a useful co-worker—no matter how 
limited. They are endeavoring to transform our half-million 
delinquents who are now non-producing enemies of society, into 
law-abiding, self-respecting and self-supporting citizens. As I 
have said we are not accomplishing this by “coddling” culprits 
as some seem to suppose, but by conforming as closely to the 
sentence of the Court as circumstances will allow. The custom 
of severely punishing prisoners for every little infraction of 
the prison rules tends to stultify and embitter them; it defeats 
the main object for which they have been temporarily separated 








from society, which is to help them to conquer and to recon- 
struct themselves. Besides, imprisonment for a certain period 
of time with hard labor,-does not legally include all the added 
punishments which have grown “wp gradually through genera- 
tions of improper prison regulation. No man is disposed to 
admit his fault while he is nursing bitterness in his heart. But. 
on’ the other hand, most men wil] naturally ponder over the irk- 
someness and the disadvantages of the loss of their personal 
liberty, if they are free from the constant fear of oppression and 
petty punishments. 


CHRISTIAN CHARITY 


The dawn of a new day has arrived for our weaker brothers 
and human reason inspired by Christian Charity has come to 
their aid. Now, men are being punished for offenses, but each 
crime is dealt with separately and each criminal is given an ap- 
propriate sentence. In other words, the punishment is made to 
fit the crime, and not the crime to fit the punishment. Ruling by 
force has always proved a precarious policy. It neither softens 
men’s hearts nor sweetens their dispositions. The Christian 
Religion is the only safe guide for both culprits and custodians. 
In it every necessary formula for solving this pressing problem 
may be found. Tyranny is no less the result of irreligion than 
is crime. The world to-day is overburdened with punitive justice. 
What it needs very badly is more Christian Charity. The safest 
standard for judging and for punishing offenders is to put into 
practice the teaching of Jesus Christ, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” CHAPLAIN GEORGE J. WARING, 

Eleventh Cavalry, United States Disciplinary Barracks. 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


The cat was let out of the bag in All Saint's Church, Windsor. 
Canada, a few Sundays ago. It was a black cat too. Worst of 
all, it was allowed to escape by the grand master of the Grand 
Black Chapter of the Loyal Orange League, Ontario, West, the 
Rev. Canon Walsh, who assured his Orange audience that the 
Catholic Church was responsible for the war. It was a move 
to check the advance of Protestantism. It took an Orangeman 
and a Canon to refute the state papers of all the combatants, by 
a sentence. He did not explain his absence from the scene ot 
conflict: perhaps he considered it useless to go, for either Catho- 
lic England or Catholic Prussia must win and in either case 
Protestantism is doomed. 





The National Secretary of the American Federation of Catho- 
lic Societies announces that the fourteenth annual convention 
will be held in Toledo, Ohio, August 15, 16, 17 and 18. All the 
leading national organizations will be represented by their supreme 
officers. There will also be present members of the Catholic 
Women’s League of Chicago, Wheeling and other places: 
twenty-seven Catholic institutions will send representatives and 
the various State, County and diocesan Federations throughout 
the United States will each have at least one member in attend- 
ance. This convention will be followed by the annual meeting 
of the Catholic Press Association which will also be held in 
Toledo this year. The latter meeting begins August 19 and ends 
August 21. Both societies deserve the support of Catholics, 
whose condition they are striving to better in all legitimate ways. 





An English paper lamenting the “secession” to Rome of the 
Reverend Bernard Moultrie, formerly superior of the Cowley 
Fathers, speaks of the conversion as the most important clerical 
secession since those of Fathers Maturin and Benson. The 
distinguished convert, one of many who have come into the 


Church within the last few weeks, is an almoner of Keble Col- 
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lege. His father, Reverend Gerald Moultrie, a hymnologist of 
no mean merit, was vicar of South Leigh, a village in Oxford- 
shire, some three miles distant from Newman's beloved Little- 
more; his grandfather was the poet-vicar of Rugby in Arnold’s 
days. Mr. Moultrie, together with that other distinguished con- 
vert, recently ordained a priest, Father John Knox, a collateral 
descendant of the dour Scotch reformer, will find in the Church 
ample scope for his distinguished talents, and best of all, will 
experience “the peace that passeth understanding.” 





Rarely has more truth been stated in so brief a paragrapii as 
in the following from the Carolina Square Deal: 

One-third of the fools in the country think they can beat 
a lawyer expounding the laws. One-half think they can 
beat the doctor healing the sick. Two-thirds of them think 
they can put the minister in the hole expounding the gospel, 
and all of them think they can beat the editor running a 
paper. 


Patience, Carolina Square Deal, the war will soon be over. 





The daily press has been giving a good deal of space to the 
revelations that the Annapolis investigation has brought to light. 
Men in training to be officers and gentlemen, collegians of the 
United States, have been pictured searching with flashlight and 
key for examination papers. The daily press is shocked and 
angered, forgetting that a gentleman in terms of modern civiliza- 
tion is a man who is satisfied with setting right merely the sur- 
face of things. Being caught is now the one unpardonable 
crime. “’Tis only daylight that makes sin.” Our Naval Academy 
was once regarded “as one of the nation’s strongest forces for 
character building,” and “for the inculcation of those principles 
of honor and integrity which are recognized as the essentials 
of a gentleman.” If the Annapolis cadets could in some way be 
taught to feel concern about the inside of the cup, perhaps the 
Naval Academy would again become more like the institution 
it was meant to be. 

The Boston Transcript is a well-written paper; its English 
flows like a limpid stream. Yet the following paragraph is 
scarcely in keeping with the reputation of the “pride” of Boston. 
It is painfully inaccurate; it limps: 

Strangely enough, the dogma that the Pope is the prisoner 
of the Vatican, a theory so strongly held by the two pre- 
ceding Popes, has vanished utterly within the year. Should 
Benedict go to Switzerland to be more neutral and in better 
position to communicate with Catholic bishops in all coun- 
tries, it would not be considered as giving up claims to 
temporal power, or failing to recognize the authority of the 
Italian Government. Catholic prelates here appear to believe 
that Benedict will quit Rome if the need arises, and that 
his doing so will have no disastrous effects. 


Surely the Transcript knows the difference between a dogma 
and a theory. Yet it is hard to conclude that it does. The 
dogmas of the Church are the same to-day as a thousand years 
ago. They are not theories, they are facts rooted in Eternal 
Truth. They were in the catacombs before the Popes held an 
inch of soil, and they do not depend on the temporal power. 





The following abstract from a recent pamphlet indicates that 
the Boston Catholic Circulating Library has pointed the way 
for the Catholics of other cities to follow: 


It is the aim of “The Boston Catholic Circulating Library” 
to introduce books to Catholic readers. The novels of 
Monsignor Benson, Canon Sheehan, — Ayscough, Hilaire 
Belloc, Christian Reid, Mary Agnes Tincker and others, too 
numerous to mention, are better written and far more in- 
teresting, than the widely-advertised, popular novels of the 
day. Many of these “best sellers” are dangerous alike to 
faith and morals. Get acquainted with Catholic books your- 
self and encourage your friends to read them. “Surely,” 
says a noted Jesuit writer, “when the forces of evil show 











such fearless zeal and tireless energy in spreading far and 
wide their false and dangerous doctrines, he must be a paltry 
soldier of Christ who will not do even the little that he can 
to speed to the waiting millions the sacred message. of our 
ancient faith.”’ 

Guard the young against dangerous reading. Unknown to 
their parents, boys and girls often read books from the 
public libraries that are dangerous to their faith and 
destructive of their morals. Parents can not always inspect 
every book that their children read, and despite the utmost 
vigilance, corruption of morals begins. The Boston Catholic 
Circulating Library will keep on hand a large supply of 
juvenile fiction, and parents can send their children to us 
with the utmost confidence that they will receive no book 
in any way dangerous to faith or morals. 


There is no reason why every city should not have its Catholic 
Circulating Library. Bishop Kettler said that if St. Paul were 
on earth his pulpit would be the editor’s chair. It might well be 
the librarian’s desk too. 





At the opening of the Canadian Eucharistic Congress last week 
in Montreal, Rt. Rev. P. J. Hayes, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of 
New York pointed the way for the return of the nations to a 
lasting peace when in the course of his scholarly sermon he 
said that to build the foundations of government and society 
without Christ is to rear a tower on shifting sand: 

The rejection of Christ by the nations has undermined 
the foundations of government and society. To build without 
Christ is to build on the shifting sand. No system of 
life philosophy; no plan of government; no system of educa- 
tion; no plan of society can endure and work for the abiding 
progress of the race without Christ the Lord and Redeemer 
of mankind. 

The world is sick unto death. It needs more than ever the 
saving presence and grace of Him who is the Way, the Truth 
and the Life. The nations have gone to empty cisterns that 
hold neither cure nor balm for their afflicted peoples. Yet 
Christ is still living and walking among men. He is in His 
Church pleading for the return of His wandering people from 
fields of blood, desolation and death. 


Ways and means for procuring a world peace have been dis- 
cussed on the platform and in the press since the outbreak of the 
war a year ago. Yet in the utterances of our so-called promi- 
nent men, representatives of every school of modern thought 
the Name of Christ has not been mentioned. Any way and 
every way of solving the peace problem except The Way! 





The Catholic Federation of Santa Clara, California, scored a 
triumph recently when it succeeded in forcing “Hypocrites” off 
the boards. A strong protest was published in the morning 
papers the day this disgusting film was to be exhibited and the 
result was poor receipts in the box office. The manager of the 
theatre where the film was to appear saw himself facing an 
almost empty house. His statement was: ; 

If we had known that “Hypocrites” was at all offensive to 
any Catholic society we would not have permitted its ex- 
hibition. It is not our intention, nor has it ever been, to ex- 
hibit any subjects that are offensive in any way to any 
Catholic Society. 

Again as soon as “Damaged Goods” was blacklisted by the 
Federation, the Turner and Dahnkon Company of San Francisco, 
ordered it off its circuit, and informed the American Film Co. of 
Chicago, from whom it had been booked that it would be im- 
possible to exhibit it as “the running of a subject condemned 
by the Catholic Federation is a very serious matter.” This 
Catholic society of the Pacific slope is accomplishing great 
good, for it has energy and courage, qualities needed in these 
days. When the protest against “Hypocrites” was made in 
Brooklyn a while ago, the manager replied: “Why this has run 
six months in New York without a protest!” Quite true. The 
New York theatres are sewers, and Catholic inaction is a public 


scandal. 
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